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iBSTSiCT 

The guesticn examined extensiveij in this document is 
why socioeconomic status and race are related to academic 
achievement. Shile most explanations looJc to the cognitive or 
cultural deficiencies of lover class and minority students^ this 
volume considers an alternative explanation. Prevailing definitions 
of academic achievement undoubtedly contribute to unegual results^ 
but probably do not entirely explain differential school achievement. 
The educational concepts, structures, and interactions operating in 
schools powerfully shape outcomes as well, ihile many examples could 
be xronsidered, three are scrutinized here in depth, namely XQ 
testing, the structural arrangement of tracking, and teachers 
expectations and behaviors. The review of literature focuses on how 
these ideas and processes may depress the academic achievement of 
lower class or minority students and enhance the achievement of 
middle class or white children. Thus, this review has two purposes: 
to identify relationships between testing, tracking, teacher 
expectations^ and unegual educational outcomes; and to try to specify 
the conditions under which those relationships occur. The evidence 
reviewed supports the assertion that schools substantially help to 
create and legitimize ineguaiities between children. (Author/D2P) 
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A qusstiosi that has challerged educators and behavicred. scientists 
for a lcz>g tine is t3je questk^i of «by ethnicity and socioecfjjnanic status 
(SES) are related to ac^eaic acmevenent. Ksyeske 09721 fcaa^ that 
ethnicity accxxmts for 24 per cent of the variance in ac^aaic adiieve- 
raent. In an annotated bibliogr^hy of 80 studies Scan 1938-2965/ 
Goldstein (1967) conclixtes that children of low-^nccce f asiilies do not 
do as well in school as children of 23are affluent hceies/ by evei^? con- 
ceivable ireasure. 

Several esqplanations have been offezred for these findings. Perh^ 
the niDst ccntrcversial is the genetic deficit thesis recently revitalized 
by Ifermstein (1973) , Jensen (1969) , and Sxxkley (1972) . I^iile there 
are many prcbless with this ^roadi (discussed in Persell 1973 and 1976b) , 
it will suffice for present purposes to note that racial and class differ- 
ence in school adiievement are irudh greater than differences in IQ 
(^5cCandiess 1967) . Further^ l^cCfendiess s^gests that ESS iray be inare iia- 
portant for achievenent than IQ is. 

Various patterns of irental abilities have been identified in differ- 
ent ethnic grccps. Lesser and Stodolsky (1967)/.^ for exairole^ found that 
Jews are highest in verbal ability, Chinese highest in reasoning and space 
conceptualization, blacks higher in verbal ability than Chinese or Puerto 
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Ricans^ oat Icwer tiian Poerto Hicasis in lasrerical abilities and ^atial 
rela t ions, 3ms etrjiicity is related to patterns of nental abilities. 
In addi t ion social class is related to leviels of ncntal abilities. 
These f indii^s v:ere r^licated by Karjoribanks (1972a and 1972b) , vdih 
similar findings. lesser and Sto&>lsky haro not, however, related these 
abilities to differences in school amievecBnt, so we do not know if 
they offer any eq>lanatiaii for differential adiieveraent. Other evidence 
suggests that differences in sental abilities way not account for very 
2mdi of the acadaaic difference befac^ groi^ss. Cchen (1970) finds that 
IQ spears to be vmrelated to school retention among different ismigrant 
groras. He hypothesizes that variations in culture and jnotivaticn may be 
more iirpoiizant than intellecfaaal differences. 

A nurber of studies have tried to pinpoint culturally related atti- 
tudes that mi^t be related to school achievement. 5hus, Gross (1S69) 
found cultural and value factors that differentiated A^cenazic and 
Sephardic Jews in the United States; Sin (1972) found cultural differences 
between Chinese and Puerto Rican children that v;ere related to adiieverrent 
notives and academic perfonnance; Schwartz (1971) found that traditional 
J^>anese values were related to relatively high school achieverrent; and 
Friend and Ifeale (1972) reported differences in the v;ays blac3c and viiite 
children preceived the source of their success or failure cfn an achievCTent 
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task, with whites jiadgii^ ability and effort as nore iEportant, aid 
blades iiidicating task difficulty and ludc as wore notable detenninents. 
Tnexe are iflany other such studies seeking to identify differences in the 
attitudes and valties of different ethnic groiros. VSiat is nost xn±tical, 
hcwever, is v."hether ethnicity per se is a causal deterniinant of differ- 
ent attitudes and valxaes or vhether such differences ererge fron the 
school and society. An interesting stc^ of Dutch/ Gennan, Irish, 
Italian and Polish students by Pollard (1973) indicates that children 
fron different ethnic groi^ss do shcw^ differences in motivational dynamics 
thought to tmderlie achievesnent, and motivations are related to achieve- 
ment. Kavwer^ ethnicity by itself does not seen to be a strcm factor 

in determining what differentiates high fron la^ achievers. This finding 

V 

is quite cOTsistent with that of ^^ayeske (1972) . \ 

In his reanalysis of the Cbleman dat^^ y^eske (1972) found Aiat 
vjhen a variety of social conditions are made catjparable statistically, ^ 
the relationship between ethnicity and school achieveirent virtually dis- 
appears. The critical social factors whidi he identifies are: the 
social and economic v?ell being of tte family/ the presence or absence of 
key family msrbers, the students' and their parents' aspirations for 
his/her schooling, parental beliefs about hw the student might beriefit 
fron education/ parental activities to si5>port these aspirations/ region 
of residence/ and the achievement and motivational levels of the students 
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with whan iyne attenSs school* ' 

Hiile ^Sayeske's analysis does not sixfgest how parental and child 
attitud e s toward educatio:; are detenniiied, I vould suggest two iypes of 
e35>lanatiQns. First, attitudes tcward educaticHi are undoubtedly atfected 
by position in the stratif icaticxi system* Interesting estpirical evidence 
-in svE^port of this assertion ocnes fran a study fay Bacchus (1969) , vho 
examined the patterns of educaticxial participation by two major etiinic 
gra?>s in Guyana over a 40 year period* He found that structural changes 
in political and ecanonic institutions resulting in increased cpportuni- 
ties for all groups, led to ethnic grc«ps beccming increasingly similar 
with respect to their attitudes tcward education, judged fron their 
patterns ^of participation in educational institutions • Ohe opportunity 
structure vithin education may also contribute to attitudes toward educa- 
tion, hlore specifically, in this volume I vail examine testing, tracking 
and^ teachers* expectations, and si:^gest that they contribute substantially 
to educational attitudes and achieveiBnt* 

While most research has looked to racial or SES differences to ex- 
plain differential academic achieveirent, I think it is iirportant to 
enyhasize the problanatic nature of acadonic adhieynnent as well. VJhy do 
we tend' to take for granted the validity and social v.orth of academic 



aciiievenent? I would argiiS tiiat one reason acadendc achievCTent xeaiains 
xaiguestioned 'is precisely because it is related to SES. Acaaanic adiieve^ 
ment beocities an objective device to justify and legitimate social and 
eoononic inequalities. But, skeptics vxuld argue, hew do we know that . 
acadanic adiievesient is not a genuine neans of status attaiisiisnt ratiier 
than merely a legitimating device? 

Several lines of evidence svcport the legitimating rather than 
facilitating vie^ of educational acMevenent. For am thing, academic 
achievement is not related to success at work. Hcyt (1965) revie^^d 46 
studies analyzing college grades in relation to adult achieveitent in such 
cca5)ations as business, teadiing, engineering, nedicine, scientific re- 
search, and others, and found little or no relationship between college 
grades and any measvures of adult acocniplishiient. In a related vein. Price 
(1963) found no correlation between grade point average in medical school 
and performance in medical practice. Studies by Berg (1971) , Cchsn (1970) , 
Collins (1974) , Gintis (1971) and Kbltznian (1971) find little relationship 
befereen educational achievajient or attai, jnd performance in a variety 
of blue and vAdte collar jobs. This suggests that neither acadendc ^ti- 
tude nor academic achievement is the critical factor for occupational 
success that it is alleged to he. 
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Itotajerrore, pcf^xc eptituSe is not e^ecially related to edacsr- 
tional attairaent {Bojles and Gintis 2376, Cchen 2970) or aduevesent 
(McCendless 2967) , when SES is he2d constant. If the nEritoczatic 
princsple of adv'i.»2oeiient ^ ^udii^ to abiliiy were in cjsratian, we «xi2d 
ejqpect IQ or sc3x;lc.>tic aotituSe to be strongly related to acadsndc attain- 
laent, %mic?3 in tux. woaid he strongly related to adult statics attaimient. 
In fact, neither relationship is particularly stroijg. iihiie IQ is related 
to acadsnic aauBve^ent, it is i2ct ^ongly related to attaiment Ctfas 
rorier of years of educatioii cccpleted) . Ac^emc acSiieveaJsnt, in tnm, 
is in^Talated to occupational performance, and efeicaticnal attaiment is 
imrelated to incccje, vrhen SES is constant. 

These findings require us to pcnder v% acadsnic adiieve^t, viiidi 
is usually msasured on a standardized xeadij^ achievement test, is con- 
sidered so inportant. I-3any would argte that reading acsiievaiEnt is im- 
portant in its cs<n right, whether or rsot it is related to "success" in 
life. V2iile I wculd be inclined to agree, in a qualified way, with aiis 
position, I do not see hw reading adiievement can be declared nore inpor- 

irath, science or prcblem solving skills, ivliat is especially 
interesting is that in a nunber of countries, family SES is scn»diat more 
strcaigly related to reading achievement than to literature or science 
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achisve^entj. while school chcracteristics are less related to xeadirg 
acMevgnent and rore strcrsgly xel? d to science and literataare achieve- 
rent (ColeiHn 1975) . 5Sius only certain types of adiievgrent are defiiied 
as iijdicabcrs of aca^^^c inferiority. JSareover^ these particular 
raeasmres of achievement are differentially related to school and heme 
factors. Such evidence suggests that tSefiniticms of educational suc- 
cess ray be related to the interests of ocfnij^ant groirss in society. 
In short, one explanatina fcr Vihy SES and ethnicity are related to 
ac^endc achievement may rest in ha^? acadeaic achievement is defined and 
neasured. - 

Having e^qaressed these basic reservations ^xait acadeaic achieve- 
ment, I am confronted with the results of considerable research ch edu- 
cation. Kaoiy of these studies measure academe achievenEnt as a hey 
cutocme. Do we reject these studies as totally useless? I think not, 
for several reasons. Ihe Jaxxtfle^e of vihat affects "school achievesnenf 
TT&f be of strategic value for certain groups, at least on a short-tenn 
basis. !Ihese neasures are frequently used by the educational system to 
make critical decisions. !5^erefore, vhile I doubt their validity, it is 
inpcrtant for intnediate policy questions to hncw vhat affects academic 
achievenent. If Iolvtst class or minority children "do v^^ell", it will be 
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laore difficult: to discrininate agaiiist than. 

Jfacecfjer/ sane pecpie will cniy be ccnvinoed that schools affect 
children ^fen results are ^parent en measures they value suc2i as 
achievement test scores* tiSsus I will present available evi&noa on tbe 
question of whether or not schools ocntriiRite to poorer agySprdc achiero- 
sent ancDg rainority and low SSS children/ not only vith respect to iia 
definitions of adiievecent used/ bat also in terns of educational pro- 
cesses that affect prevailing reasujces of achievesasnt. 

Finally / I will consider ether edi^catiortRl castocnes as veil as 
acaSerdc achieveiiCTt. I see self-cc5K:^?t or self-esteem as a Jceystcne 
to unSarstanding hew the school Si^stesa operates Cnot always successfully) 
to persuade people to acoK^t the inequalities of adulthood. 

In analyzing educaticai/ we naast notice both context and process. 
Eart of that context consists of tie prevailing ideas i n educatica* 
While inany educational ideas could be scxutini? k3, I havie chosen to ex- 
amine tbe concert: of IQ tnsHng and to analyze its validity^ procedures 
and conseguenoes (Qiapter 1) . Sducational stnactores^ or organizational 
fcrms, may also create inpo3±ant effects. Recent stiiflies of school 
characteristics have treated features like the xige of school buildings 
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or teacher salaries ahd, ret smprisiiagiy^ learned they were unrelated to 
student achievecent. Other school fac±crs roay be nore powerful. In 
OiBpter 2 I lock at ability gra::sping and tracking^ a structural fieatiire 
of schools that ussy significantly affect educatianal ojtcccaes, both cogni- 
tive and affecti\'e« 

EoucatiGSial ideas and structaares are rpc?ate(3 by iBdivifii^l 
teachers, who interact vitfa specific pi5>iis. titerefcre/ I «ill IxxSt at 
a critical j^exus in this process^ namely the genesis / transmission and 
results of teacher e>33ectaticns (Chapters 3 and 4) - "Ihrot^Jiout the^ 
critical review and synthesis of literature that foUcwS/ I will try to 
e>5>licate a cutrerentiatea ttecry of acadCTic achievement/ that is a 
theory of v^^at sdrjodls do to or for higher SES aid ethnic majority 
students that facilitates their ac5;ieveirentx and vd^at is done to Icwer 
SES and nSrjoriAy students that d^ressss their achieveiient. 
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Alfred Binet developed the first usable intelligence test 
in Frar»ce in 1905, His purpose was to identify children who 
isiight have trouble in regular schools. The first and najor ^' 
Anierican users of the Binet test were Lewis Teraan at Stanford^ 
Eenry Goddard at the Vineland Tr«J.ning School in 2few Jersey^ 
and Robert Yerhes at Harvard (Kaain 1974: 5-6). Kasain's 
fascinating analysis of the sociopolitical views of these 
developers can only be briefly isentioned here. Goddard 
argued the existence of vast differences in isental capacities, 
and asked, "How can there be such a thing as social equality 
with this vjide range of mental capacity?" (Kamin 1974: 8). 
Kasain reports that 



The scientific documentation offered by the mental 
testers that degeneracy and feeble-nindness were 
heritable did not occur in a vacuum. Their views 
were responsive to social problems of the gravest 
moment. Their findings v;ere politically partisan, 
and they had consequences. . ^ . They fixed upon 
the succeeding generations of psychometricians , 
equipped with inore sophisticated scientific tools, 
a clear predisposition toward a genetic interpre- 
tation of IQ data. That predisposition is still 
with us. (1974: 12) 

The hereditarian orientation plus a stress on the scientific 

objectivity and validity of measured intelligence still predcmi- 
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nate in psychonetric circles • Therefore I think it is par- 
ticularly ii:5>Drtant to assess evidence bearing on whether IQ 
or other standardized aptitude tests are valid^ especially 
for lower class and rainority individuals. Furthermore^ we 
must ask how characteristics of aptitude tests and of test 
administration say affect the score attained. To do this^ 
ve will exanine the content and iralidity of standardized IQ 
tests and then consider how features of test adninistration 
nay contribute to the score obtained. 

I. COIJTEIST A23D VALIDITY 
Test Content 

The skills jzeasured by IQ or scholastic aptitude tests 
are verbal and reasoning skills. They essentially require 
mastery of white American English and grammar. They are de- 
signed to test present facility in verbal and sometiines non- 
verbal skills^ and froa that to infer a student's capability 
for future learning. As well summarized in Hobson v. Hansen 
(1967) , 

the inference is expressed in the form of a test 
score which is a statement of how the individual 
student compares with the median score of the 
norming group. The median reflects an average 
ability to learn / a score above or below that 
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average indicating superior or inferior ab^^i^^r 
A crucial assraticn in this corroarative state-* 
Eent, however, is that the individual is fairly 
corparable with the noming group in teanss of 
enyironrH2ntal background and psychological ziaSie- 
Mp; to the extent the individual is not ccn- 
parable, the test score nay reflect those differ- 
ences rather than innate differences. (Congres- 
sional Heccrd (CR) 1967: 16750). 

To demonstrate his presui:ed future ability to learn, a student 
Ernst have had the opportunity to learn those skills relied 
upon for prediction (CR 1967: 16748). Most particularly, he 
needs to have learned white American English. The ii:55ortance 
of this skill for one's IQ score is apparent on the individual 
version of the WISC. One section of that test requires the 
child to repeat sentences verbatira to the examner. Thus, a 
test written in one language is taken by students who grow 
up speaking a different dialect of that language. Such chil- 
dren, who prove quite skilled at rendering a simultaneous 
translation of the sentence read by the examiner, are heavily 
penalized for not repeating the sentence exactly . They have 
demonstrated a far n:ore difficult skill than rote memory by 
showing that they both understand the meaning of the statement 
and can state it iiasediately in their own dialect, but this 
skill is a handicap rather than an advantage in the test 
scoring. 

Even the non-verbal components of the test inay be viewed 
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as designed in ways that worX to the relative advantage of 
children ceding frca certain kinds of hoces^ For instance/ 
again in the UJSC, children are given snail blocks to stack 
and shapes to replace in a board. Many middle class homes 
have similar educational toys eiround for children to play 
with/ while many iCi^er class hozes cannot afford then/ but 
the children may be able to differentiate a nmnber of keys 
that look very much alike/ or might be able to do other 
tasks which demonstrate the same underlying skill. 

Efforts have been made to develop test materials that 
are "culture free" or less "culturally loaded"/ but the re- 
sults so far core generally disappointing/ according to Findley 
and Bryan (1970c) / and I concur with them. 

Norming Populations 
Host IQ and scholastic aptitude tests used in schools 
are nationally standardized on white middle class populations. 
The serious limitation of tests normed only on V7hites v/as per- 
ceived by the creator of the WISC: 

V7e have eliminated the colored v. v;hite factor 
by admitting at the outset that our norms cannot 
be used for the colored population of the United 
States. Though we have tested a large niiraber of 
colored persons/ our standardization is based 
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upon white subjects only. T^e omitted the 
colored population from our first standard- 
ization because we did not feel that nonas 
derived by mixing the populations could be 
interpreted without special provisions and 
reservations (Kechsler 1944) . 

The greatest validity in test results is found when the tested 

student closely resembles the typical norming student, which 

is white and middle class. The average white middle class 

student may be assumed to have had the same opportunities to 

develop verbal and non-verbal skills as his peers. Under 

that assumption, the national median or norm could be seen 

as an accurate summary of what the average American student 

"ought to have learned in the way of verbal and non-verbal 

skills by a certain age and what can therefore be considered 

average intelligence or ability to learn". For this reason, 

standard aptitude tests are most precise and accurate in 

their measurements of innate ability when given to white 

middle class students (CR 1967: 16750) . 

"When standard aptitude tests are given to low income 
Negro children, or disadvantaged children, however, the tests 
are less precise and less accurate — so much so that test 
scores become practically meaningless'' (CR 1967: 16750). 

Vivid documentation of the inaccuracy of standard tests 
is revealed in a study conducted at Lor ton Youth Center, a 
penal institution in the District of Columbia. Students there 
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.voricing for a high school equivalency dipolma were tested 
before and after instruction. Ninety per cent of the students 
were school dropouts; 95 per cent were black. On the Otis 
Test (a verbal test used in a number of school systems) , their 
average score was 78, substantially below normal. After one 
year of instruction, howev^er, the average gain for students 
(as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test) was 1.3 years 
in reading and 1.8 in arithmetic, better than normal. 

"This study reveals in hard fact that a disadvantaged 
Negro student with a supposedly low IQ can, given the oppor- 
tunity, far surpass what might be expected of a truly sub- 
normal student'' tCR 1967: 16751). It illustrates how a 
standardized IQ test can be a faulty predictor of actual 
achievement for disadvantaged students, and suggests that 
such tests may be inappropriate for inferring a student's 
academic ability. 

VJhile the problem of inappropriate standardization can 
be handled by restandardizing median scores according to per- 
formances in a particular school, in practice it is unlikely 
that very many school districts are able or willing to do 
this. Moreover, even a restandardized median doss not deal 
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with inappropriate test questions* Another sethod to isa- 
prove the predictive validity of a given test is to do a 
follow-up study of a group of students to ascertain the 
correlation between actual scholastic achievement and test 
scores* To prevent contamination/ this would require that 
track placen:ents not be based on the score and that teachers 
not be informed of the student's score. Such a validity 
study is even more difficult for schools to do. 

Another Problem of Standardization 
In a very original approach to educational testing , 
Roth (1974} suggests an additional , sociological meaning to 
the term standardisation, bnlike the psychometric standard- 
ization of aptitude tests noted above / where the individual 
subject's perfoirmance is scored by reference to the mean 
score of the norming population / the- sociological meaning 
refers to the assumption that "the testing process has a 
standard organization specified by the rules of the test" 
(1974: 152). The interactibns that occur between tester and 
testee are normatively organized, i.e., there are rules that 
both are supposed to follow. It is this condition that 
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attempts to guarantee the vmifom administration of tests 
to all subjects* 

For example, testers are supposed to read the irules and 
statements exactly as they appear on the printed tests, with 
no variations. Subjects are supposed to follow the stated 
rules of a particular test, e,g., to give an answer for every 
question, even if they have to guess. 

Roth takes the position that we cannot assume conformity 
by testers and subjects to specify testing rules, because it 
is difficult and unusual for actors to achieve complete con- 
formity to any rules. He expects that rule variations are 
likely to occur in testing situations* Thus what happens 
in the testing situation may vary from occasion to occasion^ 
"even though the outcomes, viewed as products, appear equiva- 
lent" (1974: 155). Hence, he argues*, "we should not take for 
granted that children of equivalent age with equal IQ scores 
performed the test the same v;ay " (1974: 155). In the pro- 
cess of test giving and taking, it is quite possible that 
non-rule bound situations occur. Therefore, the test record 
should be designed to note unexpected as well as predictable. 
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or -standard- events. However, as Roth so usefully points out, 

A standardized intelligence test like the 
Peabody solves the problem of keeping records 
oy takxng for granted that the testing pro- 
cess wxl'I follow the rules and by arranging 
xn advance to record only whether a child 
answered any item correctly or not- In' other 
words, the Peabody, and many other tests, 

solve' the problem fay denying its existence. 
Because the test record records only stan- 
dard or anticipated events, the existence of 
a partxcular standard test record does not 
prove that the particular testing process 
was actually standardized (197 4 z 155). 

He sees this recording procedure as sociologically naive, since 
it makes it impossible to ascertain in which situations the 
rules were followed and in which ones they were not. Hence, 
he argues, we can never know which test scores are valid and 
which are not. 

Rather than taking the test record as a complete summary, 
of what happened in the testing situation. Roth used audio and 
video tapes to analyze the entire session. He was able to 
learn much more about the instructions provided children, .how 
children receive or respond to the instructions, how the chil- 
dren discover in the course of the test that the meanings of 
the test rules and test items are not what they first thought. 
He also saw how tester and child handled such unanticipated 
events as intruders, bells ringing, the need to go to the 
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hathroon, etc* Finally, certain children recognize me test 
as familiar, and testers emphasize children's previous e?:- 
perience with tests to help explain what they are supposed 
to do (1974: 156) . 



Roth concludes. 

The conception of children/ s intelligence 
in ternis of measurably limited capacity is 
not -justified by our intelligence test data« 
Instead of being a ineasure of the children's 
intrinsic capacity, the test cuo-off point 
on the Pecibody imposes arbitrciry limits on 
our knowledge of the children's abilities- 
This is true of the lowest-scoring black 
child and the highest-scoring white child, 
as well as all the children in between. 
This means that both the geneticists and 
the environmentalists are x^rong in treating 
the IQ tests as measures of children's in- 
tellectual capacities (1974: 216). 



The tests fail to give us any understanding of hew a 
child's mind is working, v/hat in his background is considered 
by him to be relevant to a question or task, and v;hy. Hence, 
we learn almost nothing about either the child's mental pro- 
cesses or his mental capacities in any dynamic sense. 



In Slim, problems of test content, norming populations 
and standardization raise serious doubts about the validity 
of IQ or aptitude tests. Probliems of test administration 
exist as v;ell. 
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II- TEST ADMINISTRariON 

Problens in the adrainistration of IQ or aptitude tests 
to all children but particularly to lower class .or minority 
chil&cen nay be considered in teriis of student anxiety^ 
Eotivation, test environment, situational constraints, or 
exaniner effects. 

Student Anxiety 
Samuda (1975) notes that acting singly or together, 
various factors have been recognized as heightening test 
anxiety. They includes a strong achievement need, fear of 
failure or punishjnent, deflated self -concept and inferiority 
feelings, negative experiences with school examinations and 
tests, hostile test-center environment, and unfaniiliarity 
with testing procedures and test-taking skills. Because 
minority students frequently show such characteristics, they 
are more prone to anxiety than white individuals (Hawkes and 
Furst 1971). It is questionable therefore, whether intelli- 
gence test scores adequately describe the underlying abilities 
of individuals who have high anxiety drive in the testing ' 
situation (Mandler and Sarason 1952: 172; Sarason and .Handler 
1952: 817). 
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Xotivation 

Past experience in school and on tests nay decrease the 
ninority or lover class child's motivation in the test situa- 
tion. Bells et ai. (1951) noted that to the average lower- 
class child a test is just another place to be punished^ to 
have one's weaknesses shown up, and be reninded that one is 
at the bottoa of the heap (1951: 21) • 

Katz showed experimentally with a group of Southern 

Dlack snale students in their freshman year of college that 

* ft • 

"the best motivation and performance occurred...* vhen the 
subject r7as told that he had a slightly better- than-even 
chance of succeeding, if his chances seemed very low or 
very high he apparently lost interest " (Katz 1968 : 279) • 

Turner (1964) suggests that students' attitudes with 
respect to their future education and occupation affect their 
performance on intelligence tests rather than the reverse. 
Turner interprets^ this causal sequence as shov/ing that stu- 
dents ''who have the motivations and attitudes which lead to 
high ambition may be those v/ho are accordingly motivated 
to make their best performance in the test" (cited in BoococK 
1972: 101). 



Test Snviromnent 
Perfomance cay be affected by the test center itself^ 
its location^ organization, and supervisors* Sairada notes that 
a CEEB Committee on Hostile Test Center Jnvironiaent was consti- 
tuted in 1971- Their prelisninary report noted that 65 per cent of 
minority students surveyed indicated their perfomance for a 
familiar test center conveniently located, and that ninority 
and nonsiinority students vere unanimous in stating that there 
wais no minority person perfoming the role of supervisor, 
proctor, or exaininer (1975: 92)- 

Boocock notes that Haggard's experiinents Ts7ith siuch younger 
children suggest that they can often raise their scores dramat- 
ically i^ the test is adrainistered in a friendly atmosphere 
where they are both expected and helped to do well (1972: 101)- 

Kinnie and Sternlof (1971) found that familiarizing both 
middle class white children and lower class black and white 
children with test examiners, with the language and materials 
used on test to elicit responses, and with testlilce situa- 
tions in which questions are asked and performance required 
led to improved WPPSI scores* However, contrary to the experi- 
menters' expectations, the scores of the lower-class children did 
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not increase significantly snore than the scores of the saicdle- 
class children* Eence# familiarity alone does not seen to 
explain all of the difference between the groups. 

Situational Constraints 
Other observers of testing situations have resiarked upon 
how the test situation as well as the test environisent snay 
intimdate lower class or Jiiinority children s:ore than it does 
middle class white c3iildren. Labov's interview material denion- 
strates how ""the social situation is the snost powerful deter- 
lainant of verbal behavior" (1973= 33). Further^ he notes that 
an adult jnust enter the appropriate social relationship with 
a child if he wants to learn what that child can do. 

labov reports on interviews demonstrating these con- 
straints. Even with a skilled adult Biale Negro interviewer 
who grew up in Harlem and hnows the boys he is talking with 
very well/ Labov observed monosyllabic and nonverbal behavior 
by an eight year old boy. Not until the interviewer was able 
to break dovm the social constraints was he able to elicit 
rich and complex verbal statements from the youth. Labov 
changed the situation by having the inteirviewer bring in a 
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bag of potato chips, 2na3dxg it rsore of a party, by bringing 
along the boy's best friend; by having the interviewer get 
down on the floor (ciatting his height frcci 6 feet 2 inches 
to 3 feet# 6 inches) ; and by introducing taboo vords and 
taboo topics into the conversation, shoeing that anything 
could be said into the microphone without danger* 

Labov suggests transferring this denonstration of the 
social constraints affecting speech to other test situations. 
It should be apparent that no standard tests vill ccise close 
to measuring verbal capacity adequately- On such tests 
this boy vjill appear as "the i:ionosy liable, inept, ignorant, 
bubbling child of our first interview" (1973c 33) . This 
worlc of juabov's suggests that there is not jixst one isolated 
feature of the test situation that affects the outcome, but 
the entire asyinnietrical power relationship of that situation* 
55ierefoie, irsproving one or another aspect of the test 
situation is not likely to change it very much. Hot even a 
very sympathetic, supportive individual^ of similar back- 
ground is able to alter the situation. The differences are 
too large. The result as repeated instances of test perfor- 
mances that are deemed inadequate and deficient. Other 

^studies ^ however, have found that differences in examiner 

behavior are related to test performance. 
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Exasiinex Effects 
Thoaas et ai. (1973) studied lib school cfaildren frcn 
72 faoilies of Puerto Hican vorkir.g class origin 'residing in 
New York City. The children ranged between the ages of 6 to 
15. The fTechsler Intelligence Scale for Children was adminis- 
tered to all of the children by one of two examiners. Both 
exaniners were female, of Puerto Rican origin, fluent in 
Spanish and English, and had comparable experience in adminis- 
tering and scoring the WISC (1973) . The children were tested 
in the examiners* homes, both located in upper middle-class 
high-rise apartment buildings adjacent to the lower Harlem 
area. However, while Examiner B had never met any of the chil- 
dren before testing th^m. Examiner A had known the children 
and their families for many years as a result of her partici- 
pation in other phases of the ongoing research project. 
Curiously, the mean IQ's reported by Examiner A were all at 
least 10 points higher than those reported by B. The children 
tested by the two examiners did not differ significantly with 
respect to either age or sex. 

The two examiners were interviewed in order to obtain a 
retrospective description of how each had conducted the testing 
session, . 
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Careful questioning revealed that, although 
both exaniners had operated within the 
boundaries of the rules of standardized test 
procedure / they appeared to differ markedlv 
vith respect to the laanner in which thev 
aade initial contact with the child and' sus- 
tained his interest in the situation. Des- 
pite the fact that A already was acquainted 
with the children, she reported that she 
spent considerable tine with each child 
before beginning fonaal testing. She greeted 
the child in a lively and friendly nianner, 
engaging hia in conversation at once. She 
encouraged the child to ask questions about 
herself, the apartment, and features of the 
test itself. If t$ie child did not bring up 
any questions, A siade sure to spend tXEe 
showing him around the apartisent and describ- 
ing the contents. She tried to create the 
atmosphere of a game, and raade every effort 
to draw the child into the test situation as 
a joint pleasant activity- In the course of 
the actual testing. Examiner A reported that 
she encouraged the child to try again if his 
initial response v:as an "I don't know." More- 
over, she tried to be sensitive to the child's 
needs, and she organized breaks and rest periods 
xf she felt the child was tired. ^ 

In contrast. Examiner B described herself as 
being very reserved and quiet- She approached 
tha children seriously- Although she emphasized 
that she replied willingly to spontaneous gues- 
txons, she reported that she did so in an im- 
personal manner and did not pursue conversations 
unrelated to the formal testing session. She 
tended, to follov/ a set routine that varied little 
from child to child- Examiner B reported that 
she tended to remain silent if the child hesitated 
or responded, "I don't know." She then went on to 
the next atem v:ithout encouraging the child to try. 



stating that she felt that/ encouragesient at 
that tijze would not bring them closer to the 
answer, it would be alsiost an act of cruelty. • . 
to encourage would continue the child's esbarrass- 
xnent {Thonas et al. 1973: 367-8). 

Thus while both examiners were siiailar with respect to 
soae very important characteristics — sex, ethnic origin / and 
language facility — nevertheless some very significant differ- 
ences existed between them in the way they administered the 
test, even within the established boundaries of test administra- 
tion procedures. Nineteen children v;ere tested by each examiner 
* » 

so it was possible to ascertain whether the same children be- 
haved differently, with the different examiners. This was done 
by examining the V?ISC protocols themselves , and comparing re=r- 
sponses to the verbal sub- test items. Children tested by Ex- 
aminer A tended to give fewer "I don't know" responses than 
those tested by Examiner B, an^ the answers of the former group 
were significantly longer than those in the latter group. 

"For each sub-test of the verbal scale, more children made 
longer responses when the items were presented by Examiner A" 
(1973: 369). For the verbal scale as a whole, the children 
made a significantly greater proportion of "I don't know" re- 
sponses to Examiner B than to Examiner A. 

^ aw 

They note further: 



These differences in examiner-child inter- 
action appear to have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the differences in the level of 
measured intelligence obtained by the two 
examiners* Greater verbalization increases 
the opportunity of saying something right. 
AlsO/ repeated efforts after an initial ex- 
pression of ignorance also increases the 
possibility of success. This tendency is 
snost dramatically illustrated by the fact 
that the greatest difference in performance 
level of the children were on the comprehen- 
sion and similarities sub-scales. .Thus^ the 
examiner's ability to initiate and sustain 
interest in the cognitive tasks, to encourage 
working in the face of initial refusal, and 
to stimulate verbalization would appear to 
maximize the level of cognitive performance * 

Our findings are reminiscent of those reported 
by Zigler and Butterfield in a study of changes 
in the Stanford-Binet test performance of cul- 
turally disadvantaged children of nursery school 
age. These workers contrasted the IQ scores 
obtained when 'optimizing' rather than 'stan- 
dardized' testing procedures were employed. The 
'optimizing' procedure consisted in altering 
the order of items presented so as to insure 
some degree of initial success and to maximize 
the number of successes early in the testing 
procedure. Non-responsiveness was countered 
by gentle encouragement, which was continued 
until it was felt that inaxi-inal responsiveness 
had been obtained. In the 'standardized' situ- 
ation the examiner attempted to be neutral 
though friendly to the children (1973: 372) . 



Most "disadvantaged" children do not have IQ tests adminis- 
tered under the 'optimizing' conditions described above. To begin 
with, students rarely get a testor of their own ethnic origin. 
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or one who is fluent in their language. Further, they seldcca 
have IQ tests administered to them individually, instead they 
are given a group administration. All of these factors asso- 
ciated with the examiner and the testing situation undoubtedly 
affect their "performance." 

Thomas and others remark that this examiner effect on IQ 
performance cannot be assumed to operate "similarly for all groups 
of children- In their studies of the cognitive behavior of 
middle-class children "the mean IQ scores obtained by three 
different examiners in the testing of 116 children were identical, 
despite the fact that the examiners' testing styles and ways of 
making contact varied considerably. This finding is only sugges- 
tive, inasmuch as the retesting procedure used with the Puerto 
Eican. children was not done" (1973: 373). There may be something 
unique about the sense of unease felt by lower class children in 
the testing situation that may affect their performance. 

There is an additional very interesting aspect to the 
study by Thomas and others. They correlated the WISC tes.t scores 
from the two examiners with the reading achievement scores of 
the children on a standardized test, and found that the IQ scores 
of Examiner E correlate better with reading achievement than do 
the IQ's obtained by Examiner A. ' They suggest that this may 



occur because group reading tests are not administered under 
conditions designed to maximize performance. I agree with 
them as far as they go^ but I would also suggest that this 
study provides a clue that a (perhaps substantial) portion of 
• what is done in schools in the name of evaluation of pupil 
progress and performance may systematically penalize certain 
economic and ethnic groups. 

They conclude ^ "Our study indicates that the performance 
level of disadvantaged children on standardized tests of intell- 
ectual functioning can be raised by employing examination pro- 
cedures that are congruent with their spontaneous cognitive 
styles" (1973:. 373). 

Procedural issues in test administration may affect the 
test performance of lov;er class and minority students more 
than that of v;hite middle class pupils. Such procedural problems , 
in conjunction with problems of test content and standardization, 
suggest grave limitations in IQ or aptitude testing. These 
limitations might be acceptable if testing were insignificant in 
its consequences. Therefore we must consider how tests are used. 
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III. THE CONSEQUENCES OF TESTING 



Aptitude tests of various kinds are used in at least 
three quarters of the public school system in the United States 
and in a large proportion of private schools as well (Samuda 
1975) . In a study of elementary school testing programs in 
New York, Connecticut/ and New Jersey, Goslin et al. (1965) 
discovered only one school out of 700 that did not use at 
least one standardized test. Goslin (1965) cites similar 
findings for secondary schools on a nationwide basis* A 
^•^--^jjjtnber of consequences seem to f lov; from this widespread use 
of tests. 

Before a testing program can have serious consequenses, 
it needs to be accepted by the school system. I have heard 
of at least one school (according to a teacher in it) that 
rejected a testing program V7hich yielded unfavorable results. 
The school officials changed to a test that made them and 
. their students look better. 

This is a very different situation from that of the 
Washington D. C. school system prior to 1967. There , the 
school accepted test results, and made very serious educational 
decisions on the basis of those tests. In the Hansen v. Hobson 
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case, the coiart ruled that school personnel were not able 
to ascertain "with reasonable accuracy the maximum potential 
of each student." This ruling was based upon more than the 
techincal deficiencies of aptitude testing. The court was 
also concerned with the consequences of misjudgments for 
the education of disadvantaged children. Because of the 
false images test scores can create, teachers and principles 
may underestimate the capabilities of such children, and thus 
undereducate them. 

As "evidence for its conclusion about underestimation, 
the coufl; noted how in one year, 60 per cent of the teachers* 
and principles' evaluations of children were overruled by an 
outside panel of testing expercs. The court expressed concern 
for. the thousands of youngsters v;ho were not reevaluated so 
carefully, and judged that a "child's future is entitled to 
judgments giving better odds than one out of three" (CR 1967: 
16752) . 

Related to this consequence of underestimation is the 
problem of mislabeling minority children as mentally retarded 
(MR) , or as educable mentally retarded (EMR) . Dunn (1968) 
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reports that minorities ccirorise Hsore than 50 per cent of 
those designated mentally retarded in the nation. In Cali- 
fornia, blacks represent 9.1 per cent of the student popula- 
tion, yet they account for 27.5 per cent of the educable 
mentally retarded but only 2.5 per cent of the mentally gifted 
(Figures issued by the Bureau of Intergroup Relations of the 
State Department of Education for the State of California, re- 
ported in Samuda 1975: 113). Two major studies dramatized the 
effects of standardized tests on the mislabeling of minority 
children. Kercer (1971) found that the public schools in 
southern California were sending more children to ^3R classes 
than were any of the 241 other organizations Hercer and her 
colleagues contacted (such as law enforcement agencies, private 
organizations for the MR, medical facilities, religious organi- 
zations, and public v;elfare centers) - The reason for this 
discrepancy seemed to be the placing of undue weight upon IQ 
test scores for placement, a nearly total absence of m.edical 
diagnosis, a higher than usual cutoff score (79 compared to 
the recommended score of 69 or below) , and a failure to inter- 
pret IQ scores in the light of sociocultural factors. Mercer's 
study found more than four times as many Mexican-Americans and 
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twice as i3any blacks enrolled in classes for the menially re- 
tarded than their proportions vould justify. However, Kercer 
found that when MR was defined by adaptive- behavior as well 
as IQ test score / aiid T^hen those scores vjere interpreted in 
light of sociocultural considerations, then the racial iri- 
balance in classes for the ^IR vanished. As a result, she 
argued, about 75 per cent of the children enrolled in MR 
classes were siislabeled, incorrectly placed, and suffered frosi 
stigmatization and lov/ered self-esteem and aiiainished learning 
opportunities (reported in Samuda 1975: 114) . 

The second study was the court case of Larry et al. 
V. Wiltso n Riles et al. (1972) . Six black San Francisco ele- 
mentary school-children claimed that they were placed in EMR 
classes on the basis of IQ tests alone, by the San Francisco 
School District • Vmen the children were retested by certified 
black psychologists, who took account of the cultir-^ and ex- 
periential backgrounds of the students, all scored above the 
cutoff point of 75. The Court ruled that placement in classes 
for the EMR could not be based primarily upon IQ tests as they 
are currently administered, if the consequence of using such 
criteria is racial imbalance in the composition of such classes 
(Samuda 19 75) . 



In addition to the underestimation and nislabeling of 
sonority children, a second siajor consequence of standardized 
ability testing is undereduca tion , By having curriculua 
differentiated according to presiarzed ability^ schools determine 
the scope of stsbject matter and pace of learning. As Judge 
Skelly Wright noted, 'iffhen a nis judgment does occur, the result 
vill be institutionally to shunt the student into a airriculun 
(paced) to his presumed abilities, where he is likely to pro- 
gress only at the speed at wnich he is taught. A sixth grade 
student nourished on third grade instiniction is apt to finish 
the year with a third grade education; yet the haunting ques- 
tion; could he have done better?" (CR 1967: 16753). 

^ ^ 

Khile Chapter 3 of this volume considers in detail tAe 
effect of test scores upon teachers • expectations, it is im- 
portant to note here the likely "consequence for undereducation 
inherent in a teacher's assessment of a child's potential based 
upon test scores. In Hobson v. Hansen, the "defendant's own 
testing eiipert. Dr. Roger Lennon, acknowledged this to be the 

conunon experience although test publishers and school 

administrators may exhort against taking test scores at face 
value, the magic of numbers is strong" (1967: 16752). 
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Koreover^ the school systen can heighten the irrportance 
of tests vhen those scores are the basis for ciajor a&iinistra- 
tive decisions within the system* By requiring a nuinber of 

' tests ^ Judge Wright stated/ the school system is in effect 
placing its official inrprimatur on these tests, itoreover^ 

^ vhen track placement is based upon tfecse scores , "the vorth 
of a test score rises high" (1967r 16752). Thus, the veight 
an institution places upon test scores may increase the im- 
portance of those tests for the teachers* expectations. 

If contact with peers of different backgrounds and skills 
contributes to a child's education, and if the use of test scores 
isolates children from such contact, then t sting may contribute 
in yat another way to the undereducation of children so segra- 
gated. 

Finally, the socioeconomic and ethnic segregation that 
occurred in Washington C. schools was accompanied by the 
assignment of more highly paid and more experienced teachers to 
predominatly white schools. I-fhile national studies (e.g. Coleman 
et al 1966) have found teachers' sala^ries are unrelated to 
academic achievement, it is still possible that salaries could 
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be related vithin a pazrticular school district- 
Several additional consequences of tinderestination and 
undereducation can be noted. The te&ting and trac3ting practices 
of fJashington D. C. vere accompanied by the presistence of low 
test scores and indeed even declines i n acadeiiic achievenenti 
Judge Wright noted that in grade 3, 67.2 per cent of students 
in District schools w^ere reading at or above grade level, but 
by grade 8 fevjer than half (45.5 per cent) of the students 
were at that level- If ability alone vere the deterinining 
factor, one vrould not expect such a dramatic decline in achieve- 
Eent. Instead, educational factors must play a critical role. 

Finally, students e>gperiencing these consequences appear 
to lose self-esteem, become alienated, and may be more likely 
to drop out, although Judge Wright concluded that the evidence 
on this last charge v/as confused. In 1963, 37 per cent of the 
1960 tenth grade did not graduate, making Washington the third 
worst of 19 large city school systems in the country, better 
only than New York and Detroit. l^Tiile the proportional trend 
in Washington was gradually improving, the number of dropouts 
was increasing. Most of the dropouts v/ere from the lowest two 



trachs. The jaixed finaings»left the Court unable to establish 
a clear lijiSi between tracking and dropouts (CR 16753). 

To sismarize, by virtue of their content and their ad- 
lainistrative procedures, standardized IQ or aptitude tests are 
extrenely inappropriate neans for ascertaining the "ability" 
of iofc-er class and lainority children. The prevalent use of 
test scores for educational decisions has resulted in the nis- 
classification and mslableing of thousands of aiinority students, 
with the apparent additional consequences of undereducation, 
lower teacher expectations, diminished self -esteem and increased 
rates of dropping out. These latter assertions require snore 
rigorous supporting evidence. The next three chapters review 
precisely this type of evidence. 
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CSiapter 2 



The process of honogeneous ability grouping, which is 
placing children together in a daiss because of sizailar apti- 
tude test sccxBs, has a long history in the Uxiited States* !i!he 
first recorded e^ssple was the Harris plan in St. irouis in 1S67 
In the 1920»s and 1930* s, the practice of ability grouping 
greatly increased* Some suggest that ho^geneous grouping grew 
in response to the expansion of secondary education (e*g*^ Trow 
1966 and Bowles and Gintis 1976)* From 1935 to 1950 ability 
grouping fell into disuse, and then in the late 1950' s it tf^as 
revived, apparently in response to the Russian lau^^hing of 
Sputnik and ftjnerican concern with identifying and educating the 
"gifted*"* That period was also marked by the increasing migra- 
tion of rural southern blacks to northern cities and by an in- 
flux of Puerto Rican and Ifexican-Aaerican migrants* ^Jhile 
hundreds of research studies have been done on ability grouping 
since the 1920^s (for a review of these, see Goldberg et al. 
1966), we will generally be concerned with the more recent re- 
search* 

Early proponents of ability grouping stressed flexible 
subject area assignments* Over time, however, grouping has be- 



cose increasingly rigid* ivhen hoiaogeneous ability grouping 
occurs throughout a school, it' is temeS tracking in the Unit- 
ed States and'streaining in England* SChe prevalence of track- 
ing systenis, especially in large isstropolitan school systems, 
seess to have increased in recent years* 

In a survey of how ability grouping is done, Findley 
and Bryan (1970a) note that 76 percent of eleaentary and sec- 
ondary school administrators report some degree of ability 
grouping. In 1958 the National Education Association (KEA) 
survey found that grouping was practiced in 78 percent of el- 
enientary schools and 91 percent of high schools. 23iis figure 
inay somevThat underestimate the extent of grouping, since Eeynes 
(1966) found that administrators reported less ability group- 
ing than did teachers or students (cited in Rosenbaum 1974) . 

This chapter will address three questions about ability 
grouping and tracking, iflhat is the basis for allocating stu- 
dents to different sections? Do different processes occur 
within different groups? What are the consequences of homo- 
geneous ability grouping or tracking? 

I* BASIS FOR ALLOCATION 

Three major criteria for allocating students to homo- 
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geneoas ability groups have been noted in the vast literatures 
1) standardized test scores, 2) teacher grades , reconsaendations 
or opxnions about pupils, and 3) pupil race and socio--economic 
class (SES) • 

Standardized Test Scores 

l!he MSA survey of 1952 found that achievement tests and 
IQ tests vrere the primary basis for grouping in secondary 
schools- Findley and Bryan (1970a) reported that 82 percent of 
the districts reporting ability groupifig used tests in whola or 
in part/ although onlyj.3 ^rcent indicated they used test 
scores alone* In a reanalysis of the Coleman (1966) data, 
Heynes learned that tested verbal ability explains 17.6 percent 
of the variance in curriculum placement in secondary schools 
(which is 65 percent of the total variance explained) o Thus, 
she concluded, curriculum placement is primarily dependent upon 
test scores. 

In Washington D^Co/ the track system was based complete- 
ly on "ability" as judged by standardized tests (Findley and 
Bryan 1970b: 51) . However/ track placement was "directly re- 
lated* to SES, in the eyes of Court of Appeals Judge Skelly 
Wright in the ilobson vs. Hansen (1967) case. The Hobson case 
was the first to raise the issue of ethnic and social strati- 
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ficatlon that so often acconpanies tracking. This consequence 
\dJLl DB considered below^ 

Carter (1970) found that tracking vas videly practiced 
in southwestern schools in the United States, where there are 
large niiinbers of ^Sexican-Aaerican children. Track placement 
rested upon the appraisal of intellectual capacity and acadeiaic 
achievement (through tests or other means) « 

In short, standardized tests of academic ability with 
all their limitations discussed in the previous chapter, are a 
major basis for homogeneous ability grouping or tracking. 

Teacher Recommendations 
^ 2teacher recommendatxons are used by some school dis- 
tricts instead of, or in addition to, standardized test scores 
(Findley and Bryan 1970a) o The National Education Association 
survey (1962) found that elementary school group placement v/as 
based primarily upon teachers* judgments. Rist (1970) reports 
th^t the teacher's judgment was the basis for assigning chil- 
dren into learning groups on the eighth day of school, liackler 
(1969) suggests that teacher judgments may be based on other 
than purely academic achievement grounds. In his observations 
of Harlem schools, he noticed that the price for success (high 
group placement) is behaving in a way that the school finds 



acceptable* 'Thus 2>ehavioral elements may play a considerable 
role in grouping, when assignment is mediated by teacher 
reconmendations • 

In a study of three junior high schools in the midwest, 
Iferiger (1962) found that track placement was based upon teach- 
er grades, study habits, citizenship, industry, and social and 
emotional maturity. He foxmd that this practice resulted in 
less ethnic and social class diversity within the various tracks 
than would have occurred if test scores alone had been used as 
the basis for track assignment. Subsequent changes in track 
assignment were also patterned. Among upper class children who 
were ^hif ted, 93 percent v;ere moved upward; among middle class 
children,, 68 percent were moved upward; and among lower class 
children, 61 percent were moved upward The original track 
placements were highly related to social class, and the ensu-^ 
ing "corrections" pushed further tov/ard homogeneous groupings 
with respect to social class. 

Pupil Race and Socio-Economic Status 

While fev; can disagree that race and class are associ- 
ated with track placement (more evidence on this subject is 
presented belov;), many v/ould deny that race or class is a basis 
for allocation to track. Mehl (1965), for example, found that 
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the pupils in the top tvo hoinogeneoixs groups and those in the 
bottOH two groups were segregated along social class lines. 
Moreover^ he found only a low correlation ietween SES and IQ or 
achievement. Unfortunately, he did not analy2:e class and aca- 
demic ability simultaneously in relation to track placement* 
Other research studies, hovrever, have done this. Both Kariger 
and Brookover et al. f 012nd that SSS was related to track place- 
ment even v;hen student achievement was held constant (data re- 
ported in Obnes 1972 r 347). 

Heynes (1974) did an analysis of covariance and found 
that SES e55>lained only 3.2 percent of the total variance in 
curriculum^lacement in schools, although the joint effects of 
socioeconomic status and verbal ability accounted for nearly 
25 percent of the total variance e2q>lained. Thus, v?hile SES 
had only a small independent effect on track placement v/hen 
verbal ability was held constant, SES and verbal ability inter- 
acted V7ith each other in a v;ay that also affected track place- 
ment. 

Schafer and Olexa (1'971) observed that placement in the 
non-college tirack was highly related to both race and class. 
Even when prior school achievement and IQ v/ere controlled/ 40 
percent of blue collar and 60 percent of blacks v/ith high IQ 
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and high achievement were placed in the non-college preparatory 
curricultaa, while 60 percent of the white middle class students 
Vith low IQ and achievement were put in the academic track 
(cited in Triiriberger 1973: 41)* Skeptics would reply that 
student choice might account for this discrepancy, with fewer 
blue collar or black students wanting the college preparatory 
curriculum^ As Jencks et al. (1972) report, by the time a 
student has entered the eighth grade his educational and oc- 
cupational aspirations are fairly fixed* Without knovdLng more 
about hov; track assignments were^made, we cannot conclude from 
the Schafer and Olexa study that race and class were the cri- 
teria used to place students in the non-college jcurriculum. ^ 

Work by- Baker (1974), however, does show that race v;as 
very salient for placement into the lower tracks of a special- 
ized vocational high school in New York City- By spending 
several years at the school, getting to knov; teachers, sitting 
in on entrance inter viev;s, and observing decision-making ses- 
sions. Baker saw hov; labor market criteria relating to race 
were brought into educational decisions regarding track place- 
ment* While v;e cannot knov; its generaiizability, this instance 
indicates that allocation decisions v/ere made by the school, 
not by students/ and that one criteria used v;as race* 
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Hhe relationship between social class and track place- 
ment has been observed in England. Douglcis (1964) found 11 
percent niore raiddle cla^s children in the upper streams and 
26 percent fewer in the lower streams than v;ould be expected 
on the basis of measured ability* Judging from his own ob- 
servations of schools / he noted that cleanliness, good clothes 
and shoes were even more important than a child's S£S« In that 
situation/ the appearance of gentility V7as more important than 
the iinderlying social and economic position of the family. 
Husen foimd that lower class students with equal tested abil- 
ity in Sweden were not in the able student cl^isses as often as 
•highe^ class students '(cited^ in Goldberg, et al. 1966: 166) . 

In an analysis of the British educational system. Elder 
(1965) observed that the lower the measxired ability of the 
child, the more educational placement v/as determined by the 
family's SES. This interpretation is clearly consistent with 
Kariger's data about placement and changes in track position. 

In brief, standardized test scores, teachers' recom- 
mendations and pupil SES and race are related to ability group 
placement, sometimes directly and sometimes indirectly. Tests 
and teacher recommendations themselves appear to be related to 



race and class « How these criteria are selected, and by vhon, 
are questions worthy of further investigation ♦ 

II* PROCESSES ASSOCIATED VlXTH. ABILITY GROUPIlfG 

At least three different processes have been observed 
to vary according to ability group or track placementr the in- 
struction offered, the student- teacher interactions which occur, 
and the extent of "cooling out" mechanisms « 
Type of Instruction 

TQiile many studies of ability grouping or tracking un- 
fortunately fail to control for the type and amount of instruc- 
tion of xered/ a number of instructional differences have been 
observed* Heatkars (1967) found that teachers indicated they 
stressed basic sJcills and facts with slow learners and used 
drill a great deal v/ith such students, while they emphasized 
conceptual learning with high ability groups, and encouraged 
such students to conduct independent projects (cited in Heath- 
ers 1969: 566). In a like vein, Sgtiire's (1866) national 
study of the teaching of English in American high schools re- 
vealed that teachers tended to employ dull, unimaginative in- 
structional approaches v/ith so-called slov^learning groups 
{cited in Heathers 1989: 586)-o 
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In a study of a British ccrroreheiisive scliool^ IfeSdie 
rea3Lized that students in different strea^ns received different 
educational content^ i^ithin a given topic. She notes one eco- 
nonics teacher who reported that with the A stream children^ 
"I'd be nruch more concerned with how the different t;ypes of 
taxation work^" whereas with the C strean pupils the teacher 
would teach "how to fill in tax forms" (lS7ir 148)* Ifeddie 
notes that this differential treatment of the economy means 
that certain categories of analysis are made available to some 
students but withheld from others (19715 149). Similar differ^ 
ences in curricolar offerings in middle class and working class 
schools were noted by ieacock (1969) . 

T5r;o usefial curriculcir variables were suggested by Soren- 
son {1970) • Tracking systems may vary with respect to the 
ajikount of choice they allow students among curriciilums and re- 
garding attendance (he calls tliis the degree of selectivity) and 
as to the range of alternatives they provide. Anselone^has dis— 
covered that "disaa^fantaged" students tracked into a special 
university program had a more limited choice of majors^ were 
allowed fewer cuts, and cotild choose fav/er electives. These 
findings reveal that a ^:racking program highly related to soc- 
ial class shov/s different stinictural arrangements in different 



tracks* 

15niie we need to know unich ssore them ve presently do 
about variations in the content and structure of different 
curricula^ the available evidence suggests differential treat- 
inent, vdth lower groTq>3 receiving less raterial and less desir- 
able types of instruction • 

!geacher-Student Interactions 

Kost of the research on ability groiaping has i?ot in- 
spected the nature or frequency of teacher-pupil interactions 
>?ithin various groups • Freiberg (1970) was one researcher who 
did, however* He foimd that the higher group received iisore eiu- 
pathy, praise, and usg of their ideas, as well as less direc- 
tion and criticisms than the lower groups • As Hosenshine (19?£) ) 
has indicated, we do not yet know how behaviors such as these 

are related to student achievement, but it seems reasonable to 
« 

expect them to be related. to self-esteem at least* Unfortunate- 
ly# I located no research on such consequences ♦ 

Cornbleth et al* (1974) have provided some ^inf orjaation 
about possible conditions under v;hich differential teacher be- 
havior appears. They found that elementary teachers gave lov/ 
and high groups equal response opportunities, while secondary 
teachers gave lows fewer response opportunities • This is con-^ 



sistent wits t3ie vork of Alpert (1974^ 1975) \fao found that 
reading ability gro^ap placeaent in first grade vas sot related 
to a niisiber of teaching iehaviors. Eer work was done in five 
Honan Catholic aiddTe class white schools in Ifew York Ciir^ . 
Class or racial horiogeneity laay be related to treating differ- 
ent ability groups in similar ways. 
Access to Resources 

In addition to variations in the curriculiim and teaching 
received by staidents in different ability groups, several 
studies suggest the differential access to educational resources 
associated with track placement. :fergreaves (1967) found that 
poorer teachers were regularly assigned to teach lower streams. 
Apparently both the teachers and the students knew this. 

Heynes {?974) foiand that curriculum placement was relat- 
ed to differential access to school resources, specifically the 
niiinber of meetings with school coxuiselors and the amount of en- 
couragement students felt they received from coimselors. Armor 
(1969) and Weinberg and Skager (1966) also report greater use 
Of career guidance services by middle and upper SES students. 
Heynes suggests that other school resoorces, such as science 
eguiproent or library facilities may also be differentially dis- 
tributed by curriculum track, although she did not measure that 
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possibility • If this is t3ie case, studies of the effect of 
schooling which treat schools 3S tmits of analysis nay com- 
pletely overlook the possibility of intsamal differentiation 
in the availability and use of resources* 

*Coo3Lincr Out'' ^ 
H feature associated with the two-year cds^unity college 
^s noted by Clark (1960) and reaf finned by Karabel (1972) • 
53iat i3?as the process of "cooling out** which they noticed occur- 
ing within the junior college. Clark noticed three types of 
sixidents" in the coinimmity colleges the terminal student^ the 
trans fea/student^ ana the ''latent terminal" student who aspires 
to transfer but probably cannot^ in the eyes of college offic- 
ials. As Karabel notes ^ ^the crux of the dileinnia is how to 
gently convince the latent terminal student that a transfer 
program is inappropriate for him without saeming to deny him 
the equal educational opportunity that Americans value so high- 
ly" (Karabel 1972 1 537). ' 2he mechanisms outlined by Clark in- 
cludes 1) pre-entrance testing^ often leading to required en- 
rollment in remedial classes^ 2) a counseling interview before 
registration each semester^ v/hen a student is told his chances 
for success in particular courses, 3) a special required course 
Ccilled "Orientation to College** designed to help students eval- 
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uate tkexT own interests^ abilities, and aptitudes in view of 
43ie require training for tlseir desired occupation, 4) grades 
in courses, and 5) p^-oi^tion (Clark 1960r 553-76)^ Brobation 
serves to "Scill off i±e lingering hopes of the inost stubborn 
latent teiminal students," according to Clark. "Cooling out" 
is furthered by efforts to provide alternative forris of achieve- 
laentj a series of steps designed to gradually disengage the 
student; providing denial on the basis of test scores, grades 
and the student's cunrulative record, thus placing the spot- 
light on the student's failure rather than on the structural 
features^- and the presence of "agents of consolation" in the 
forn of counselors who are e^erienced at helping students ad- 
just to the idea of lower status occupations (Clark 1950). 
Clark stresses that this "cooling out" process irust be conceal- 
ed* !Hius trie rhetoric of the junior college stresses the trans- 
fer and teanninal progranis rather than the role it plays in 
transforming transfer aspirants into terminal students* 

To lay knov/ledge "cooling out" processes have not been 
analyzed in secondary schools or in four year colleges, al- 
though similar practices probably occur there as v/ell* 
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Ill* 5HE COUSBQOEirCBS OF ISILTTI GPjODPIKG OK !I23iCKIKG 

5fce extent to which ability grcmpinqr is related to seg- 
regation by class and SES has iiq>ortanfc irolicafcions for aca- 
deme achievement^ self concept^ attitudes, sui^cultures andf 
teacher expectations • 

SSS and S£3inic Segregation 

A nimber of Ssierican and international studies have 
shov?n that children f ron the saddle and upper classes are 
found snainly in high-ability groins, while children from the 
lover classes are found disproportionately in low-abilii^ 
groups* Shis finding appears in reports by Douglas (1964), 
Husen and Svensson (I960), Kariger (1952), Kehl (1965), Sar- 
thory (1968), and Willig (1963). Reviewing a nuniber of studies, 
Eash (1961) noted that at an early age, ability grouping seems 
to favor unduly the placement of higher SES children into high- 
er ability groups. 

Racial as well as SES separation has been associated 
with grouping, as noted by Esposito (1973), Ebbson vs* Hansen 
(1967), I4ayeske (1970), and Racial and Social Isolation in the 
Schools (1969). Several studies, including KcPartland (1969), 
Matzen (1965), and Wilson (1967) have suggested that such class 
and racial segregation may reduce the educational stimulation 
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of low-achieving students • 3:ese research studies lend sub- 
stance to Heathers* (iS69) statement that ability groining siay 
be •an agency for naintaining and enhancing caste and class 
stratification in a society^" Class stratification alght also 
be ii3inrained ^a the academic outcomes of tracking* - 
Academic Outccnes 

2in assessment of the effects of ability grouping oix * < 
academic achievement is based on an exaaaination of single 
studies and reviev/ articles. Articles reviei^g a total of snore 
than 217 studies have hesji written by lliller and Otto (1930)^ 
Billett (1932)^ Goodlad (I960), Daniels (1961), Eash (1961), 
Elcstrom (1961), Goldberg et al. (1966), Yates (1966), the Na- 
tional Educational Association (1968), and Findley and Bryan 
(1970b)* On the basis of these contributions to the literature, 
it is possible to conclude, as Findley and Bryan (1970b) did, 
that separation into ability groups has no clear-cut posiiJ.ve 
or negative effect on the average scholastic achievement of 
the students affected • Shere is a slight trend tov/ard improv- 
ing the achievement of "high ability" groups, but that is off- 
set by substantial losses by the average and low groups. 

A ntunber of studies, hov;ever, indicate that gains for 
the "higher ability" group only appear v/hen the content, mater- 
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ials; ana teaching aethods are enriched for thea, and when they 
are -pushed" (Eash 1961, Skstroa 1961, Goodlad 1960, National 
Educational Association 1968). Thus It. is not ability grouping 
per se that e^rolains the gains of the "higher ability" groups, 
buL the differentiated teaching and curxiciauia they receive. 
2his con::lusion is consistent with the finding by Dougtas that 
"higher ability" students in the A strean improved, wMle stu- 
dents of comparable ability in the B stream deteriorated- Siia- 
iiarly, "lower ability" students in the A stream gained while 
similar pupils in a lov?er stream lost. In the Douglas study 
we cannot tell whether there were different curricula involved 
or differential teacher expectations. 

Ohe direct result of the differential gains and losses 
in academic achievement is increased academic differentiation 
of pupils in schools with ability grouping. Daniels (1961), 
Borg (1966) , and Heathers (1967, cited in Heathers 1969) fotmd 
«iat ability grouping in schools was related to an increase in 
the dispersion of students* scores on standardized tests of 
academic achievement. Itore recently, Rosenbaum (1974) has 
argued that the variance in IQ scores over time "is a better 
indicator of the effect of tracking on the students in a school 
than is a chemge in mean scores. Schafer, Olexa and Polk (1973) 



report a widening gap in acadeiaic perfonnance (meastired fay stu- 
dent grades) frcn ninth grade to twelfth grade between the 
college and non-college trac3cs. 

Siis increased differentiation could be one factor help- 
ing to support the relative stability of ability group or track 
placeinent. Daniels (1S61) found that children were very likely 
to remain in their assigned ability levels. In his study, 
teachers thought that about 17^ percent of the students were 
shifted from one level to another each year, while in fact only 
about 2 percent were shifted* Schafer, Olexa and Polk (1973) 
learned that only about 7 percent of the students laoved from 
the college track to the non-college track and vice versa. 
Similarly, Rosenbaum (1975) reports that virtually all of the 
upper college track students stayed there, as did ail of the 
non-college students, tiany lov^er college track students change 
to non-college tracks. He sees stability as the chief charac- 
teristic of the system, v;ith the main opanness being for down- 
ward change. This is very consistent v/iSi the Washington D.C. 
system sr/here track placement was permanent for'^O^percent of 
the students (CR 1967 s 16760) « 

A final implication of this stable system v/hich pro- 
duces academic differentiation is the effect it has upon the 
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pursuit of further education* iibility group or track assign- 
cent tends to becoine stabilized, and curriculum tracking is an 
ir^ortant determinant of further education- In a national 
sa2i5>le of high school graduates, Jaffe and Adasns (1970) found 
that track in high school (and not ability) vras the variable 
most importantly related to whether a student vent to college 
and whether to a two or four year college. In addition to aca- 
demic outcomes such as these, it is possible that ability group- 
ing affects one's sense of self. 

Self-concept and Attitudes 

Findley and Bryan (1970b) note that research on ability 
grouping in the 1920 's and 1930 's did not study the affective 
domain. Those studies were concerned only \7xth the consequences 
of grouping for achievement. Studies in the early 1950 *s were 
concerned with the effects of ability grouping on the "gifted." 
Soday, Findl- y and Bryan remind us, low and high ability group- 
ings have socioeconomic and ethnic overtones <> 

In general, the effects of ability grouping on self con- . 
cept are mixed. Four studies have discovered that ability 
grouping is positively related to self -concept for "lov/ ability" 
students, but negatively related for "high ability" groups 
(Cov/les 1963, Drev/s 1963, Olavarri 1967, and Wilcox 1963). At 
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least one (Olavarri 1967) found that special adjudgments were 
nade 3>y teachers of the "low ability" classes to provide in- 
creased chances for student success « The "high ability" stu- 
dents only slightly favored the grouped settings. 

A fev7 studies find iiat ability grouping is not related 
to different self-concepts (Bacher 1964, Dyson 1965, Fick 1962, 
Goldberg et al. 1966, and iovell 1960) • At least tvro of these 
studies (Bacher and Goldberg et al.) were in predominantly 
wiiite middle class schools, suggesting that racial and socio- 
economic homogeneity might sometimes reduce the relation be- 
tvreen grouping and self-concept. 

The. majority of studies, hov/ever, report negative con- 
sequences for the self -concept of "average" and "low ability" 
students (Adkison 1964, Barker Lunn 1970i Borg 1966/ Byers 
1961, Kelly 1975, I^evenson 197a, Luchins and Luchins 1948, 
Mann 1960, Ogletree 1969) • Reviewing numerous other studies 
in addition to these, Findley and Bryan (1970b) conclude that 
ability grouping biiilds (inflates?) the egos of the "high ab- 
ility" groups and reduces the self esteem of "average" and 
"low ability" groups • They think that ability grouping does 
not ''promote desirable attitudes and healthy self -concepts " 
(1970b: 24). Kost of the studies mentioned above did not con- 
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sider et3micity or SES, so we do not know whei3ier etiinic jainor- 
ities and low SES students are affected in similar ways by ab- 
ility grouping. !Phis question needs further investigation. 

Qualitative data vividly depict the effect of afc-JLity 
sorting on the self -concept of the children involved • Report- 
ing on the British system prior to its reform^ Elder (1965) 
quotes one headmaster as saying^ "I have not found any pupil 
who failed the eleven plus exam who has overcome his sense of 
inferiority at this failure^ irrespective of his performance 
even at university level" (19655 184). 

i!ann (1960) interviewed 102 fifth graders in one Amer- 
ican school with ability grouping* She asked them which fifth 
grade section they were in^ and why they were in that section. 
She found that the highest and lov/est groups v^ere most av/afe 
of their levels and replied that they v/^re in the "best" or 
"high" or the "low" group^ rather than by giving their teach- 
er's name* The reasons they gave? "I'm smarts" "We're smart- 
er^" "I'm too dumb^" "We don't knov; very much/" "We are lazy." 
She concluded that ability grouping was cruel to all but the 
top students- 

Thomas Cottle (1974) gives a very telling account of the 
effects of grouping on one eleven year old black boy: 



Ollie Taylor is 11 years old^ He lives with his fam- 
ily in Boston^ ^Ehey are very poor even though his father 
works almost 50 hours a week. Ollie and his five brothers 
and sisters have all attend^ their neighborhood school, 
and all of them have ended up in the so-called bottom tracks. 
For this boy failtxre is an inevitability • Almost every ac- 
tion he takes ends in convincing him that he is, in his own 
Words, worthless • And frpm speaking with him for three 
years, I know that feeling can be traced directly to his 
school, not to his family from whom he receives encourage- 
ment, love, and respects His parents and grandparents tell 
me that the inner strength given him by God, and sustained 
by their enduring care for him, is going to be shattered by 
years of schooling and a tracking system which every day 
pounds into his head the notion that he is dumb, talentless, 
hopeless • And the assessments, he reminds me every time I 
see him, are based on scientific tests scored by computers • 
They cannot, in ot]|er words, be argued with. 

"I v7on't buy it," I told him one day after school, 
walking home from the ice cream store • "VJhat about me, 
Ollie? Doesn't my assessment matter to you?" I asked im- 
modestly • "I know a little something about children too*" 

"You know what, Tbm?" he said, looking dowr* at his 
ice cream as though it suddenly had lost its flavor, 
"nobody, not even you or my dad can fix things now. The 
only thipg that matters in my life is school and there they 
think I'm dumb and always will be* I'm starting to think 
they're right. Hell, I know they. put all the Black kids 
together in one group if they can, but that doesn't make 
any difference either • I'm still dumbo Even if I look 
aroxind and knov/ that I'm the smartest in my group, all 
that means is that I'm the smartest of the dumbest, so I 
haven't gotten anyv/here at all, have I? I'm right where I 
alv/ays was. Every word those teachers' tell me, even the 
ones I like most, I can hear in their voice that v/hat they're 
really saying is, 'All right you dumb kids* I'll make it as 

easy as I can, and if you don't get it then, then you'll 
never get it* Evero ' That's v/hat I hear every day, man* 
From every one of them* Even the other kids talk that v/ay 
to me too*" 

"You mean the kids in the upper tracks?" I asked, barely 
able to hold back my feelings of outrage* 

"Upper tracks? Man, v/hen do you think I see those kids? 
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I never see t3iea. VJhy should I? Some of them don't even 
go to class in the same building with me. If I ever walked 
into one of their rooms they'd throw ne out Ibefore the 
teacher even came in* Ohey^d say IM only be holding them 
back from their learning. I wouldn't go near theiji," he 
g3rumbled* "iind they wouldn't come around us neither ^ I'm 
sure." 

We crossed the street and I had to grab his shoulder 
to keep him from walking ii^ front of a bicyclist. Ee wasn't 
seeing anyt'iing except the insides of his school and perhaps, 
toor the visions that had been accumulating for so long in* 
his mind. 

"I'll tell yon something else^" he was saying, un- 
aware of the ice cream that was melting on his haisd. "I 
used to think, man, that even if I wasn't so smart, that 
I could talk in a^ class in that school, if I did my study- 
ing, I mean, and -have everybody in that class, all the kids 
and the teacher too, think I was all right. Maybe better 
than all right too. You know what I mean?" 

"That you were intelligent," I said softly. 

"Right. That I was intelligent like they were. I 
used to think that all the time, man. 3aad nyself convinced 
that whenever I had to stand up and give a little speech, 
you kncv7, about something, that I'd 3^t be able to go to 
it and dp it." He tilted his head back and forth. "Just 
like that,'' he added excitedly. 

'"I'm sure you could too." 

"I could have once, but not anymore." 

"Hov; do you 'know, Ollie?" 

"I know." 

"But how?" I persisted. 

"Because just last year before they tested us and 
talked to us, you know, to see what v;e were like, I was in 
this one class and doing real good. As good as anybody 
else. Did everything they told me to do. Read what they 
said, wrote what they said, listened v;hen they talked." 

"How long v;as this?" 

"Almost tv;o weeks," he ansv/ered proudly, the ice 
cream continuing to fall over his hand. "Then they told me 
on a Friday that today would be my last day in that class. 
That I should go to it today, you Icnov;, but that on Monday 
I had to sv/itch to this other one. They just gave me a 



different roam nusiber bat I 3cnew what i3iey vere doing* 
Like they were giving ine one laore day vlth the brains^ and 
then I had to go be with the diinnies, where I was supposed 
to be* like vacation was over* So J went with the 
brains one snore day, on that Friday like I said, in the 
cftemoon. . But the teacher didn't know I was ssoving, so 
she acted like I belonged there* Wasn't her fault* All 
the time X was just sitting there thinking 'this is the 
V last: day for me* This is the last tirce I'm ever going 

to learn anything, ' you know what I isean? Seal learning* •* 
Ee had not looked up at jae even once since leaving 
the ice cream store* In fact I couldn't recall having 
licked at the cone siore than once or twice* "From then 
on, " he was saying, "I knew I had to go back where they 
made me believe I belonged. I didn't even argue* I was 
just sitting there thinking I was like some prisoner, 
you know, who thought he was free* Like they let him out 
of jail and he was v;alking around, like you and me here, 
having a great old time* a5ien the warden meets him on the 
street and tells him they made a mistake and he has to go 
back to prison. OSiat's what I was thinking of in that class 

"So then the teacher called on me — and this is how 
I Joiow just how not smart I am — she called on me, like she 
always did, like she'd call on anybody, and she asked me a 
question* I knew the answer 'cause I'd read it the night 
before in my book xvhich I bought, and then my mother read 
the book to me, too, after I'd already read it* So I be- 
gan to speak and suddenly. I couldn't say nothing* Nothing, 
man* Not a v/ord* Like my mind .died in there* And every- 
body was looking at me, you know, like I was crazy or some- 
thing. My heart was beating real fast* I 3aiew the answer, 
man* And she vras just waiting, and I couldn^t say nothing* 
And you know what I did? I cried* I sat there and cried, 
man, 'cause I couldn't say nothing* That's how I know how 
smart I am* That's when I really learned at that school 
how smart I was* I mean, how smart I thought I was* I 
had no business being there. Nobody smart's s4.tting in no 
class crying. That's the day I foirnd out for real* That's 
the day that made me know for sure.*^ 



Now there are people who would say that this is not 
scientific data, that we cannot generalize from a sample of one, 
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ana of coarse tlsat is true. But, If even a few children begiji 
to indicate tow they feel as a result of an educational practice 
that has no visible benefits for the acadeaic learning of the 
cihiidren involved, how can ve ignore these painful utterances? 
They suggest a very powerful effect that schools nay have on 
children, and one that nay affect ethnic lainorities and lower 
class students in particularly negative ways. Before we rush 
to the conclusion that schools have no consequences for puoils 
(based upon statistical studiesf that ignore affective conse- 
quences aaid conroare averages across schools raih^than look- 
ing for differentiation within schools), we must investigate 
how schools may affect the self-concepts of children and how 
thdse children see themselves in society. 

School differentiation is directly related to pupil at- 
titudes toward stratification in a study of the social conse- 
quences of streaming in the Netherlands, by Leonards (1969) , 
In that country there are no comprehensive schools at the 
secondary level. Students are selected at age 11 on the basis 
of a t^st of academic ability, and segregated into three dif- 
ferent types of schools. Each school aims at a different Jievel 
in the occupational hierarchy. Teachers from different educa- 
tional backgrounds present diffef'ent curricula. .In. this system. 
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Xiennards observed zhat only 20 percent of sfasdents in all fc^pes 
of school reject the principle of deferring to th^ opinions of 
an educated elite^ and 40 percent felt that less educated 
people should not earn sK>re than better educated people (1969 r 
25) • Ivhile he suggests that this type of school st2cucture 
■'causes"' these arti-tudes, it seeas riore reasonable to suggest 
a correlation. Clearly this vror^c suggests fruitful lines for 
further cross-cultural research into the ^ys that school struc- 
tures cficeate attitudes and values consonant with a society's 
stratification systesa* 

Attitudes toward school are also related to one's abil- 
ity group position* Griffin (1969) found that comprehensive 
school children in England had ?nore positive attitudes to'ward 
school than did graimriar school students* Levenson (1972.) re- 
ported that ability grouping in the teaching of reading wsls re- 
lated to iiegative attitudes toward reading* iidkison (1964) 
noted that being in a "low ability" group was related to nega-^ 
tive attitudes about one's group* Siiailarly, the students 
Peterson (1966) studied v/ho were in the iniddie group felt 
they could have learned more In another section. He also re- 
marked that students in "low ability" sections felt their 
teachers liked teaching their classes to a lesser extent* (3his 
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zsay veil be an accurate perception, since siost teacliers like 
ability grouping and prefer teaching average or Mgber sections.) 
It is thus not surprising that I^yke and others (1971) learned 
that bigliar achievers are laore favorable toward grouping than 
lower achievers. 

Staadents in the "lower group" tend to develop i3ieir own 
subculture which bectraes increasingly antagonistic toward the 
teachers and the school, according to Eargreaves (1967). ifeoi*- 
ing the school's opinion of then and perceiving their life 
chances, the boys he studied felt little desire or need to con- 
fom to the school's derjands. Indeed, they received i2uch isoife 
ego support fro-a their peers in the opposition subculture. 
iJust as Barker Lunn noticed how the structure of the school af- 
fected students* attitudes, mrgreaves saw this continuing and 
1 eading to the development of an alternative structure of 
values and rewards. 

* In surnmary, track placement relies heaving upon stan- 
dardized test scores, although teacher reconmendations and 
pupil race or social class aay also influence a student's assign- 
ment. IJhile we lack systerSatic evidence about the educational 
processes that occur in different tracks, there is reason to 
believe that the curricular content, type of instruction, de- 
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gree of selectivity^ frequency and tyt>e of teacher-pupil inter- 



action^ ^^unt of educational resources^ and degree of "cooling 
out* i2ay tend to favor laigher over lower tracks. 

Since tracking practices so often result in racial and 
economic ho22ogenei^ vithin classes, the alxjve differences in 
content and experience raay help to explain variations in acadesi- 
ic achieveisenfc isy race as»d class. 

5Siere is ao clearcut effect of ability grouping or track- 
ing on the averacye academic achievesient of students, in inost of 
the research studies. !i[3iere is a slight trend toward inprov- 
ing the achievement of "high ability" groups, but that is off- 
set by substantial losses by the "average" and "low" groups, 
Moreover, the observed gains appear to be due to changes in 
the content, materials and teaching methods rather than to ab- 
ility grouping per se. it wouid be nice to knbw exactly what 
changes were effective. With respect to the range of academic 
achievement, ability grouping seems to increase the dispersion 
of student achiev^ciuent scores, 2his seems, to be because the 
top scorers go up somewhat, while the lower students decline. 

Perhaps as a result, the stability of abiliir^r group 
placement increases o^'er time, with any change being in a down- 
ward rather than upv;ard direction. A final academic consequence 
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is ifhe way track placeaeat affects continued educationo' 

ia>ility grouping appears to reduce the self esteea of 
saany students ajid build (in<=late?) the egos of only a few 
chosen students. 25iis outcoEe has interesting is^^llcations 
for esrolaining why substantial inequalities in society are 
accepted, as iKsnnards (1959) suggests. 

One way tracking may influence achievement, self con- 
cept, and attitudes is via the expectations teachers hold for 
different students. Hargreaves (1967) noted that teachers held 
lower standards for lower streaia children, l?ut most studies of 
tracking have not iseasured possible consequences for teachers' 
e3q>ectations. OSierefore vre need to analyze the effects of 
track placement and other factors on the genesis of teachers* 
expectations . 
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CSiapter 3 



THE GBKSSIS OF ^SACESR EXPECTATIOISS 

Do teachers* expectations affect the learnirj and school 
success of the children encountering those expectations? Kore 
specifically^ can differential teacher expectations for chil- 
dren of different races and classes help to explain why low in- 
come lainority pupils often do poorly in school? Underlying 
this seemingly straightforward question is a heated controversy, 
ignited 2>y the publication of Pvgaalion in the ClassrooHi by 
Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) ♦ Ifethodological problems (Snow 
1969; Siorndike 1968), apparently contradictory findings, and 
a burgeoning literature on this subject have nade it difficult 
to get a clear answer to the above question • ^ihis chapter and 
the following one attempt to make sense out of the numerous 
r^tudies since the Rosenthal and Jacobson book. 

To focus the review of literature dealing with teacher 
expectations, I have organized it around three questions. 
First, what do we know about the sources of teacher expecta- 
tions? Specifically, is there evidence to suggest that a pu- 
pil's race or social class influence the expectations teachers 
hold? What other factors influence the genesis of teacher ex- 
pectations, and might any of those factors be related to race 
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or class? Second^ if teachers do in fact forsiiclate certain ex- 
pectations for particular children^ are tiese escpectations re- 
lated to the teaching and interpersonal behaviors of teachers? 
Siird^ if teachers hold differential e3q>ectations on the basis 
of race or class ^ and show varied behaviors^ are those eructa- 
tions and behaviors related to personal or acaderaic changes in 
the children? !i5ie first of these sets of questions is address- 
ed in this chapter, the latter two in the next chapter • 

Influences on teacher e«>ectations can be located in 
three sources c student characteristics^ teacher characterist- 
ics, and school system characteristics* 

!• POPIL CEaRaCTERISTICS 

Not surprisingly, in view of the general focus of re- 
search on education in America (see Hill 1971 and Persell 
1976a), the largest body of research deals with student charac- 
teristics, followed by teacher characteristics. Relatively 
little research has been done on how the characteristics of 
school systems influence teacher expectations » The follov/ing 
classifications of the xaany types of pupil characteristics are 
tised here: 1) Demographic characteristics, 2) Personality char- 
acteristics, 3) Academic ability, 4) Pupil behavior, 5) Pupil 
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appearance^ and 6) Pupil characteristics infeirred from cusula- 

c 
f 

txve records in the school or from school characteristics^ such 
as the fact of being a Title I school. 

Deiaoqraphic Characteristics 

RACE 

Pupil race or ethnicity is the iiiost frequently studied 
demographic characteristic of students* Many research studies 
have foimd that pupil race is related to teacher expectations^ 
and only two studies were located that found noScelation be- 
tween pupil race and teacher expectations* 

5he two studies that found race to be tmrelated to ex- 
pectations were by Deitz and Purkey (1969) and by Roeber (1970) • 
Deitz and Purkey studied 147 v/hite graduate students in the 
College of Education of the University of Florida. The stu-- 
dents had been einployed as classroom teachers within the pre- 
vious 24 months* They described a hypothetical adolescent boy 
in a paragraph describing his economic and family background^ 
likes and dislikes^ and prior year's discipline record in 
school* The "experimental" paragraph was identical except for 
the inclusion of the word "Negro" before the word "boy" in the 
first sentence* Either an experimental or a control paragraph 
was randomly distributed to each. of the subjects. Subjects 
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were asked to rea-i the paragraph and then estinate the boy^s 
future academic perfonziance on a 7-point scale ranging froia 
*far 2>elow average** (1) to "far above average" Tttey re- 

port that the laean rating of the "Kegro" paragraph was 3^82 
(SD = •VS)/ while for the plain "Boy" paragraph it was 3^95 
(SD = •S?^. Sie difference between iiie means was not signif- 
icant at ^05^ They conclude that these results "question the 
connaonly held assuniption that teachers enter the classroom with 
differential expectation levels for sfeidents based on the vari- 
able of race" (19692 694) • 

VJhat we do not 3aiow from their report^ is how they 
described the socioeconomic and family background^ likes and 
dislikes, and school discipline record for the two boys J It 
is quite possible that certain kinds of, descriptions might 
minimize the salience of race for teachers, for example, if 
the boys were described as coming from upper middle class pro- 
fessional families, and as having intellectual or scientific 
interests cind no disciplinary problems in schools Under less 
favorable circumstances, it is possible that race might beconia 
more salient for teachers o The purpose of the review of posi- 
tive findings below will be to try to identify conditions under 
v;hich the variable of pupil race was found to be salient for 
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teachers in tiheir formilation of academic or other expectations 
for students* 

Roeber (1970) enables us to specify sone of the condi- 
tions under which race is not seen as salient to teachers in 
the formation of their expectations. Studying 30 feiaale ele- 
raentary school personnel in a school district near Detroit, he 
found iiat teachers* expectations for student ability and ach 
ievesnent were influenced by test scores, record of achieveznent, 
and coinments of fornier teachers, bat not by the race or the 
socioeconomic status of the students o !Ihe subjects were given 
"Student Information Files," apparently constructed by the re- 
searcher, which contained five types of information 5 test 
scores, record of achievement, comnents of former teachers, 
the race and SES of student (presented ecologically by describ- 
ing the school district and elementary school) • It may well be 
^at when teachers have other "objective" information about a 
j^upil, race no longer directly influences the expectations 
they hold for children^ In this sense, it resembles Guskin and 
Guskin's observation that "labels and stereotypes can have an 
important impact on perception wheq more reliable information 
is absent, but tend to have little significance v;hen more di- 
rectly observable and relevant cues are present" (1970: 30)* 
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If e55>ect3tioiis are related' to ccmments of former teachers^ 
record of achievesaent^r and test scores^ which may be biased by 
race^ then the so-called reliable infoannation nerely provides 
an illusory scientific objectivity in support of a stereotype • 
The issue of bias in assessment procedures is discussed in 
Chapter 1 of this report* For the sioment, Hoel^r's work sug- 
gests that the presence of certain information may minimize 
the effect of race on expectations* 

Three of the seven studies finding positive relatSLon- 
ships between pupil race and teacher expectations or evalua- 
tions asked teacher to listen to tape recordings of black and 
white students reading a sample passage (Guskin 1970; Pugh 1974; 
Williams and T^itehead 1971) . Both Guskin and Pugh found that 
white student speakers were perceived in more favorable terms* 
The 41 black and 41 white teachers in Guskin 's study (1970) 
agreed on the greater ability of white speakers compared to 
black ones to succeed in present and future educational* set- 
tings • Some might argue that this v;as a realistic appraisal, 
given the success rates of black students in our schools, but 
it is nevertheless significant that both black and v;hite teach- 
ers in this case do have lov;er expectations for black students. 
In addition, the teachers tended to perceive black speakers 
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as being of lower social class status than they actually were^ 
vhich suggests tlat they may be perceiving them in biased 
terms. 

In a similar vein^ Pugh (1974) found i3iat both male and 
female teachers judged the academic ability and school behavior 
of vhite students as higher or more favorable than that of black 
students/ even when the students were matched for upper ^middle 
clasS/ middle class / and lower class backgrounds. 

Williams and VThitehead (1971) found that teachers evalu-- 
ations of the stereotypes of a particular ethnic group tehded 
to be related to their ratings of children belonging to that 
particular group. Thus, if a teacher rated an itoglo stereo- 
typical example as relatively high on the confidence-eagerness 
scale they developed/ or lov7 in ethnicity-non-standardness, 
that teacher tended to rate the videotaped child from that 
group accordingly. They suggest that teachers may evaluate 
individual children relative to their stereotypes for partic- 
ular groups. Hence/ they suggest that "stereotypes may medi- 
ate in the differentiation of the speech samples/ but the 
teacher-ratei nevertheless is still somev/hat sensitive to in- 
dividual differences v/ithin ethnic categories"^ (1971^ 112). 

Rosenfeld's v7ork (1973) adds to the above studies. He 

Bi 
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addressed the question of whether teachers stereotype students 
of different ethnic and SSS background when iising actual class- 
room evaluative criteria and the question of the relative ef- 
fects of audio, visual, and audio-visual cues in eliciting 
teachers' stereotypes. VJhen presented with audio, visual, and 
audio-visual aiaterials portraying students from different eth- 
nic and SES groups, teachers were asked to evaluate the students 
using a semantic differential scale* Rosenfeld found that 
teachers do stereotype students on the basis of ethnic and SES 
cues, and that these cues are transmitted through both the 
audio and visual modes^ with the audio mode providing more in- 
formation for mciking judgments • !I3iis suggests that the lan- 
guage practices of ethnic children may stimulate less favors- 
able expectations in the minds of their teachers^ especially 
in view of hov/ negatively la*iguage differences have been pre- 
sented in the literature. As Baratz and Baratz (1970), Dillard 
(1969)^ Labov (1973), and Williams and Whitehead (1971) remind 
us, differences in language habits have all too often been con- 
sidered as deficits . Hence, Rosenf eld's work suggests that 
language may be one of the factors that mediates between pupil 
race and teacher expectations. 

The possible mediating effect of language on the rela- 
tionship betv/een pupil race and teacher expectations may under- 
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lie Buford*s (1973) finding that teacSiers expected greater ach-" 

ievenent froia Angio-Asierlcan students tiian was warrants by o2>- 

jective predictions, an^scignificantly under-expected for Jfex- 

ican-^2::ericans and black^tudents^ Buford studied 15 tihird 

and fourth grade teachers in !£itle I schools in a Central Texas 

city* During the two years of the study, those teacliers taught 

715 students* Buford asked the teachers to indicate their ex- 

* 

rected achievement for the children they were teaching* In 
i 

addition, she coiiiputed an "objectively predicted achieveaient*' 
for the saine students, based upon inf 0231a tioh in the student's 
cumulative record* Thvus, by coiroaring the "objective" predic- 
tions with the teachers expectat^ns for different ethnic 
groups, Buford could blssbss the degree to v/hich a teacher's ex- 

pectations were affected by race* Given the fact that the "ob- 
jectively" predicted achievement v/as based upon information 
which was itself probably already somev/hat biased against black 
and 2!exican-Americans/ it is all the more remarkable that she 
, obtained significant differences betv/eeh the ethnic groups* 
Itoreover, the use of cumulative records containing grades, 

^teachers' evaluations, and test scoreo', nay have helped to 
.control for SES, v/hich was not introduced as atsformal c6ntrol 
in the study*' 
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It is apparent^ however^ 42iat language alone is not a 
cosralete e:CT)lanatioiv of why teachers siay tend to have lower ex- 
pectations for Mack pupils- Harvey and Slatin (1975) steadied 
96 eleaentary teachers fr<xa four schools serving lower class 
cind silddle class neighborhoods- 5feey were given full-length- 
photographs of 9 white and 9 black children, and asked to 
judge the perforscance potential of each child (by classifying 
the child according to eieht categories related to academic 
perf onnance) . ^ihey were also asked to indicate their percep- 
tion of the child *s SES. !ISiey found that regardless of ^ the 
perceived SES of t3ie child, vhite children were more often ex- 
pected by the teachers to succeed, and black children v.'ere inore 
often ejcpected to fail. This study was based solely on the 
visual cues in a photograph and involved no verbal exposure to 
the child,, and controlled for SES. 

Judging from these studies, it seems that when teachers 
have relatively few cues, as in Harvey and Slatin (1975) and 
Bufo^^ (1973) , they are influenced in their expectations by 
raci^. VThen they have more information, particularly verbal be- 
havior cues, the effect of race on ^cp^ctations is directly 
mediated through that information. Finally, when even more in- 
formation is available, as in the Rcfeber (1970) study, the ef- 



feet o2 race tapon expectations is no longer visible. 55iat 
stady, however, did not exanine the possibility that race va^ 
correlated with teacher cosrsents, papill record of achieveinsnt, 
and test scores. Hkose factors siight have effectively saediat- 
ed the effect of pupil race on teacher expectations. 

In short, there is a substantial body of evidence of 
varying id.nds that suggests that teacher expectations, sjay be 

related to student race. Zn five oi/t of these seven studies, 

J 

i3ie teachers appear to be from sezni-Southern states (Virginia, 
Texas, Florida, Kentucky) and i^ the other two the state is 
not indica^ed. In general, it is dangeroiis t6 generalize too 
strongly to national population from small, non-random samples 

0 

Of teachers in a fev? experiments. Nevertheless the frequency 
' with v/hich the relationship between pupil race and teacher ex- 
pectation appears suggests that a student's race is probably 
an important influence on many teachers* expectations. 
SES 

At first glance, student socioeconomic status seems to 
have a mixed relationship vd.th teacher expectations. Of the 
seven studies dealing with this subject, four found teacher ex- 
pectations to be positively influenced by social class, and 
three found no relationship betv;een pupil SES and teacher ex- 
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pectations. Froa these apparently conflicticg studies, lis it 
possible to ascertain anytiiing about t3ie conflitions imder which 
SES is independently related to the genesis of teacher expecta- 
tions? 

One possibility is that SES nay he less isiportant a 
source of teacher e>g>ectatioas vhen other iiroortant infomation 
about the student is presents !Ihis laay be particularly true 
when those other characteristics of students are themselves re- 
lated to SES. Ttms Pugli (1974) found that 13 teachers hearing 
tape recordings to judge the acadenic ability and school behav- 
ior of S black and white inale student speak^xs representing up- 
per middle class, middle class , and lower class backgrounds, 
perceived students isore favorably by race, but not by social 
class • But perhaps in this Florida county, racial differences 
were more salient to the teachers than SES differences* 

In the V7ise study (1972) , race was not mentioned as a 
possibly confounding factor, but teachers were given infonsa- 
tion about their pupils* behavior, specifically whether the 
pupils were "unteachable" or "teachable" and "controilable, " 
in addition to information about pupil SZS^ So perhaps the be- 
havioral data about the students offset any influence of social 
class « 

Roeber (1970) provided teachers v;ith inforniation about 



Jfhe pupils* test scores^ records of achievement, and prior 
teacher consents. Zt ssay be, as he concludes, tlmt this in- 
fonsation is nore iiaportant an influence on the development of 
teacher expectation than social class data, but I have sone 
hesitation about how SSS was presented to teachers • Apparent- 
ly SSS of pupil vas conveyed by describing a school district " 
and a jsrticular eleaientery school. Thvvs, an individual child's 
SSS itfas suggested by sociological rather than ii^viduai data, 
therefore, it is difficult to decide from Soeber's study wheth- 
er the lack of relationship betv;een SES and teacher expecta- 
tions is explainable in-tenns of the presenue of other factors 
(which might th^nselves be related to SES), such as coinments by 
former teaci^ers, or whether it was due to an unconvincing por- 
trayal of the individual child's SES. 

At least one study (Miller ec al. 1968) has found that 
SES is related to teacher expectations. , Lower class case 
studies were viev/ed as living mere detentions, being lower in 
arithmetic, participating less in extracurricul activities, 
having' j^rents less involved in school, leaving school younger, 
reading fewer books independently, completing fev/er homework 
assignments, and having lov;er future IQ's even v/hen IQ and ach- 
ievemen t v;ere comparable . So, it may not be under all circura- 
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stances that other stede^it informatic,. eliiainates the relation- 
ship between SBS and e^qpectations* 

Rn additional difference characterizes the studies vith 
mixed results on this subject. All of the positive findings 
appeared in sfaidies where either real children were the stinu- 
lus for teacher perception of SSS or the teachers were given 
inforsxation from which they formed a perception of the cliild's 
SES, and it was that perception of SES which was related to 
their e:>q>ectations'; For e^sirole^ Miller et al* (1968) provided 
case histories containing cues concerning lower class origins* 
Harvey and Slatin (1975) presented teacher subjects with pic- 
tures of students, and asked the teachers to rank the SES of 
children in the photographs with respect to whether it was high^ 
medium or low (1975: 143). Parcel SES v;as related to ex- 
pected success and failure. Thus, in both of these studies, ' ^ 
the teachers themselves evaluated the child's SES^ based on 
either verbal or visual cues. They were not simply presented 
with the researchers' portrayal of the child as "middle class" 
or "lower class." 

The two s todies of the natural genesis of expectations 
that examine SES assume an inference about the child's SES by 
the teacher who receives various cues from observing the chil- 
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dren* Botih the studies by Davidson and lang (1960) as^ by Hist 
(1970), used indicators gathered isy the researchers to categor- 
ize a child's social class « Hhen teacher expectations were ex- 
amined in relation to these "^objective" class differences. 
Davidson and Lang divided the 203 children they studied into 
three groups z the upper group coming f rosa faiailies of -profes- 
sional people, white ^.-ollar worke^<= -nd businessmen; the middle 
social class whose parents were skilled workers, policemen and 
firemen; and the lower gror_-> whose parents were semi-skilled:, 
unskilled, or tinemployadj . 

Davidson and Lang measure teacher esqpectations, or per- 
ceived teacher feelings, by asking the' children to respond to 
a checklist of 35 trait names, including ''not eager to learn," 
*a hard vjorker," "clever," **not eager to study," "smart," etc. 
Children were asked to decide how their teacher felt toward 
them with eagh trait name, and then to rate it on a three-point 
scale as being true most of the time, half of the time, seldom 
or almost never, xhey computed an Index of Favorability by 
totalling all these ratings. Davidson and Lang (1960) found 
that children in the upper and middle social class groups per- 
*ceived their teachers" feelings tov/ard them more favorably than 
did the children in the lov;er social class groups. This v;as 
true even when pupil achievement level vras held constant. aJhus, 
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although teacher expectations are sieasured here by pupils" per- 
ceptions^ the results suggest that teacher expectations and 
sentiments toKai^ children may be influenced by the child's * 
class background. 

Hist (1970) did an ethnography of an ail black kinder- 
gar ten class. He saw teacher expectations ir^dicated by table 
ass^igmnent of pupils. Rist considered pupil SES to be indicat- 
ed by the faroily's income, .v/hether'or not they received welfare, 
and by the educational level of the p^;cents. !rhe pupils from 
higher SES backgroiands were nruch more likely to be at Tahle^ 1 

and 2 and much less likely to be at Table 3. Rist felt that 

# 

pupil SES was salient to teachers in their formulation of ex- 
pectations for pupils. 

In brief, then, student SES has been found to be relat- 
ed to teacher expectations when other factors such as race v;ere 
not more salient, when expectations v;ere engendered by real 
children, or when there was a chance for teachers to draw in- 
ferences aboat the student's SElS rather than simply being told 
what the student's class background v;as. 

OTHER DSKOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Several studies (Palardy 1969; KrupczcJ: 1972) have found 
that pupil sex is related to teacher expectations, va.th elemen- 
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tary teachers holding higher expectations for girls than for 
boys, even when the pupi3Ls were cosiparable on IQ or reading 
readiness scores • 

Ifcowledge of siblings in a femiiy may be a factor in 
the stijuulation of teacher expectations. In an interesting 
natural quasi -experiment, Seaver (1973) hypothesized that young- 
er siblings who had been preceded in school by bright older 
siblings would perfona better when taught by their sibling's 
teacher than when taught by a different teacher (control situ- 
ation), and that they would perform below the controls if 
their sibling had done badly with the same teacher* Students 
were not matched for academic ability, and younger siblings 
were not randomly assigned to their siblings* teachers or not, 
but nevertheless Seaver argues that this study provides an 
indication of one means by which expectancies are naturally 
induced in the classroom* 

Besides race or ethnicity, socioeconomic status, sex and 
knowledge of siblings, other demographic characteristics of pu- 
pils which might be related to teacher axpectations are pupil 
age, religion, and region. To my knov/ledge, these character- 
istics of pupils have not been analyzed in relation to teacher 
expectations • 
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Tested Ability 

Rivaling dexographic characteristics in the frequency 
with vhich it is examined in relation to teacher expectations^ 
is the so^alled "measured ability" of pupils. Eleven studies 
were located that purport to examine pupil test scores in re- 
lation to teacher expectations. Of these, 8 (73 percent) 
found positive relationships betv^een 3cnoTtfn test scores aiKi ex- 
pectations, and 3 found no relationships. First studies re- 
porting negative findings will be considered, and then those 
with positive findings, to see if we can understand the condi- 
tions under which teacher expectations may be influenced by 
pupil test scores. 

Pitt (1955) , Fleming and Anttonen (1971) , and Sorotzkin, 
Fleming and Anttonen (1974) all report no relationship between 
pupil test scores and teacher expectations. The three studies 
share some renarkable similarities. First, they are all indue- 
ed expectations, where the manipulation of test score data is 
the only stimulus variable. That is, teachers were given false 
IQ information about children in their class* A control group 
of students had no IQ information reported to the teacher. 
Secondly, in none of the studies were the teachers' expecta- 
tions measured directly, for example by asking them v/hat ex- 
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pectations they held for particular students. Instead, teach- 
er expectation was inferred f roa the lack of effects on the 
children whose scores were manipulated. Since Jose ard Cody 
(1969) discovered that in 61 percent of the teachers ttiey 
studied, ,teacher expectancy had not been njodified by the exper 
iaenter, '■here may be a serious problem in "inducing" an expec- 
tancy in a teacher. Jt certainly cannot be assumed that such 
an expectancy has been induced without measuring it directly. 

Pitt (1956) found that inflated or deflated IQ scores 
reported to teachers .were not related to the pupils* acliieve- 
ment scores or to the teachers' marks given to those st>adents. 
This illustrates the importance of considering expectations and 
outcomes as two separate concepts, which need to be measured 
independently. Otherv^ise, we have no way of knov/ing whether 
teacher expectations v/ere affected, and if so, how. All we 
know is that an attempt to manipulate teacher expectations was 
not related to measured outcomes, but we do not know v;hether 
this v;as because 1) the attempt to induce an expectation 
failed, 2) teachers believed the false test scores but did not 
treat the variously designated children differently, or 

P 
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3) they believed the scores and treated the children different- 
ly, with no effect. Fleming and Anttonen (1971) suggest that 
teachers recognized the inflated group as less accurate, and 
my have placed greater credence on their own perception of 
the academic perfoannance and behavior of this group of chil- 
dren. The^e are interesting speculations, but 3»sically unan- 
swerable until expectations per se are directly measured. Flem- 
ing and Anttonen also raise some interesting questions about 
the usefulness for teacheirs of group IQ tests, suggesting that 
the tests may not really assist in the instiructional progran 
except insofar as the teacher "feels more comfortable for hav- 
ing had them" (1971) . They do not suggest why the teacher 
might feel more comfortable with tests than without them, and 
they also do not speculate about possibly negative consequences 
of test information. Finally, they suggest that teachers* knov/-- 
ledge of testing and their attitudes toward testing might be 
critical factors affecting how teachers use test information. 

In sum, the three studies that found no relationship be- 
tv/een test scores and teacher expectations manipulated only 
test score xnfoirmation. Moreover, these studies did not mea- 
sure expectations directly. Therefore I am not convinced by 
these studies that IQ or other test scores are unimportant in- 
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stxidies finding positive correlations between test information 
and expectations. ^ 

Positive studies differ markedly from negative s4udies 
in several critical respqcts. I ^thought they might differ in 
terms of whether or not expectations were induct or natural • 
While four of the positive results were based upon natural ex- 
pectations (Barnard, Zirabardo and Sarason 1968; Given 1974; 
T. Williams 1975; and S. Willis 1972), four were not (Brown' 
1969; Beez 1970; Roeber 1970; and Long and Henderson 1974) . 
Significrntly, however, in none of these ^^tudies was test in- 
formation the only data teachers had. In the three natural 
situations, the teachers knew the students fiora classes and 
could use that information as v/ell. In those situations, IQ 
or other scores v;ere not manipulated, but v;ere themselves "nat- 
ural." This raises the question perceptively suggested by 
Barnard, Zimbardo and Sarason (1968) about v;hether teacher per- 
ceptions*«and expectations associated with IQ are a reflection 
of actually occuring behavioral differences among children or 
whether they are distortions of reality. They found that pup- 
ils v;ith high IQ scores tended to be perceived by their teach- 
ers as ones v/ho learn quickly, pay attention, retain material, 
over-achieve, and are ambitious, relative to the child with a 
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low IQ. Also, higher IQ children were viewed as less dependent 
aiid daydreamy and more aggressive, while at the same time sore 
sensitive, mature, sociable, popular and active* Th**y present 
and discuss several lines of converging evidence suggesting 
that the positive traits associated with IQ may distort real- 
ity sonewhat. Since children were also tested on anxiety lev- 
el as well as IQ, the authors could see that teachers evaluat-* 
ed anxious children who were bright differently from anxious 
xrhildren v/ho were not bright, and did so on traits shown by 
previous' research not to be characteristic of the bright, anx- 
ious child (1968: 584). Hence, their evidence suggests some- 
what of a halo effect between IQ score and teacher expectations. 

^e four induced positive studies seem to have been more 
effective in the way they induce the expectancy compared to the 
negative ones. Beez (1970), for example, presented similar IQ 
scores bur interpreted them diffe^^ently. ' Reports for "low ab- 
, iliiy" children termed their scores "low average," interpreted 
the results negatively, and predicted poor school performance* 
The reports for "high ability" chiidreii stressed positive fic- 
tional behaviors in the test situation and* good prior School 
adjustment [Beez 1970: 330). In Brovm's study {1969X, he gave 
fictitious psychological reports to teachers, with dichotomous ' 
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classification of IQ scores* After the teachers re^id the re- 
ports^ tho ercperizrenter reiterated the infomaticn* Tccse 
neans of inducing e:-:pt.ctations, in short, nay l>e i^ore effec- 
tive than merely reportinn a score vithoiit comonl to a toacher 

Im additioniil factor affecting the genesis cf particn- 
iar teacher ervpectaticns nay have been the prescncts ol other 
info3cnation ahcut the child in addition to IQ data. In ail of 
the stiidies reporting positive findings, teachers had r^re 
than tc^t scores on ^ihich to forrnaiate their e>:pect£itio2is for 
a child (Barnard, Ziidrardo zmd Sarason 1568; Pees 1970; Broivn 
1969; Gi^^en 1974; Long and Henderson 1974; Sool:er 1970; 
V?illiar:s 1975; cind L* Willis 1972). In each of these stndie 
the teachers either Zinev? the actual children, recei\^ed a fic- 
tional psychological report or a student file. !&ius there v.'as 
jnore infornation than simply the child *s test score. It nay 
be that test scores are even more influential v:hen they can be 
viewed in the context of additional information about a child 
and thnt they h^vo less of an effect when they are presented to 
teachers all by themselves. 

Ti final najor difference betv/een the studies reporting 
positive and negative results concerns the question of whe trier 
teacher e^n^ectations v/cro measured directly or inferred from 
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the oiifccccr33* In seven cut of t3^c eight positi^re result 
studies, tecicner expoctations vere neasiareS directly in sonB 

©♦g-F often by aslcing teachers to rate chiMren in terns 
of vhat kind of future schc^ol achicverent t3iey ejected frcn 
then. Only one positive result study did not directly measure 
teachers' c:-:pecLaticns. Brovn (1S69) inferred expectation frcn 
teacher hchavior, vfhLdh is closer to the source than are mea- 
sures of pupil achievenent or growth. In brief, the fact that 
negative studies did not n-easure teacher e:q>ectations directly 
vhile positive studies generally did, inay orplain the variable 
results. 

Student Jfer^earance and Eeha\dor 

A variety of pupil beha\^iors— verbal, academic and soc- 
ial — also appear to influence teacher e>55ectations. 

Gusliin (1970) found that teachers 
hearing tape recordings of students held higher expectations 
for those spealiing white American English thcin for those speak- 
ing black American English. In both cases the naterial pre- 
sented v;as identical, so the observed difference in expecta- 
tions v/as based upon style rather than content. 

Finn et al. (1975) studied the oqjecta tiers teachers 



Irjold for their entire class, rather than for individual pupils. 
!i3:ey fcund that the general %:erbai skill of the class i&'as the 
factor rx^st strongly related to the e>:pectations held for that 
class. 

i&ovrledge of a pispii's past perforniance in school vas 
pinpointed irj at least three studies {Pellegrini and Hizks 1972? 
2toeber 1970; and T. VJiliisms 1975) as a najor factor in influ- 
encing teacher e>^cctations. I'^hile this observation does not 
indicate ho'^ the first teacher a child has foms her orpc^ta- 
tions^ it does suggest one v.^y that school success or failure 
tends to fe^cor.e cunulative. 

SPEED 

2to interesting bahaviorai trait in children ^was identi- 
fied by Lavjlor and Lawlor (1973) . ^ey gave 72 imdergraduate 
elementary science students forro 10 minute tapes of a science 
lesson. The soundtrack v7as so noisy that there v:ere fev/ aud- 
ible verbal cues. Ihere were five pupils in the first lesson 
and four in the second. After seeing the tape, the prospective 
teachers v;erc asked to rank order the children in ternis of 
their ability and to give the clues which they used in naking 
their judgnents. The researchers vrerc very surprised to find 
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that £5 pcrcsnt of the s^sbjccts did ranJi the CixiMr<5n. l^ozt of 
the re^r.^r^ given for their rari^JLngs vt^re imsnirGtctnLinL^i in- 
ference:;^ zxich az caying that th^ child seen^ji '*int3rcr:t?^3, 
•"indijpi:^. Jc^nt^ " "^iost," et^* ' In conjiincticn vith thc-^oe infer- 
ence stalen^nto^ 109 factual ohoer-raticns were rcp^rtod. Of 
thc::^^ -V^* percent referred to the s::eed vrith ichich children 
acccr.plx::hC'd the task* Speed vrtis the tzoot corrx^n iazxc for 
nailing ^iidpr.cnts, in the absence of verhal ciies^ Tt^t^ Lavjlors 
conclude, ""Tnxs is consis-fcent vith our use of tined intelli- 
gence tcr.ij^, the criteria for the College Cui-. char:pionsh ips 
and the brief "vrait tine" e:diibitcd by teachers on all levels'* 
(1973)* l.liile only siiggesti\^e, their vrork indicates thot speed 
of task porlomnnce nay favorably influence fceachers* oqpecta- 
tions for a given child* 

ACTIVITY i^:d ATOSimOII 

Long cu:d Henderson (1974) found that teachers oqpectod 
bettor regaling ouccoss from children described as active rather 
than and ones portrayed as attentive rather than in- 

attentive* Tncy caution that the higher e>g>ectations for more 
active children xnay be due to the definition of active that 
they used* Tiiey reant one v/ho talks and participates as oppos- 
ed to on^^ v;ho is quiet and shy* VJhile there are ob\'iously per- 
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sonality dixferanccs in degree of outgoingness, it is proiobiy 
also txviO that children xho feel nare ccafortable and at hcne 
in the school situation inight he riore LUiely to be talJtativo, 
vhiie children vho notice the difference between v^hat they have 
kno^A^ b^tforc and school nay fc3 quieter* Similarly, attention 
nay b^ lin}:cd to interest, vhich nay be in part a function of 
vhat on*^^ has ezcperienced before* 

ITsio possibility that the physical appearance of children 
night affect te?:cher e:cpectations v.'as first noted by Clifford 
and i:alster (1973) - They found that the physical attracciva- 
ness of children ^vas significantly related to teachers* ex- 
pectations about how intelligent a child v.'as, how interested in 
school, and hov? popular he vrould be with his peers. 

^^ains and Cohen (1974) v:ould agree witli Clifford and 
Walster up to a point. !ihey found that teacher interactions 
appear to be initially influenced by physical characteristics 
of the child^ Tnoy note, however, that facial attractiveness 
appeared to influence teachers more them overall personal ap- 
pearance, and they speculate that this might be due to the lo- 
cation of their study in a middle class school, v;here the chil- 
dren v-'cre not very differently dressed. They suggest that in 
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certain ctheLto schx>ols vrhere tSiere cay be a wider range of per- 
sonal appearance and dress that oveirail appearance nay exert 
i=ore of an influence. They ccncltidc that their findings pro- 
vide sona support for M.a:n3 and LaVoie's view that a child's 
r>hysical characteristics influence a teacher more during in- 
itial teacher-student intf»ractions than later. 

^ans and LaVoie (1974) asked 350 nsile and female elen- 
entary teachers in a large jnetropolitan school district to pre- 
dict a student's attitudes, vrork habits, parental interest, and 
peer relations, after studying a Student Progress Report and a 
color photograph of Qiq student- The teac' ers* ratings were 
aff acted ii.orc by the student's conduct as reported in his file, 
than by the child's physical attractiveness- Tnus, their vjork 
sugger.ts that while attractiveness m? be influential at first, 
or vjhen a te?.cher knov/s nothing else about a student, but sub- 
sequently, the student record, particularly reports of student 
behavior, are most important. 

C02JDUCT 

Hot only did Adams and LaVoie (1974) find that the stu- 
dent record v.'as more influential than physical attractiveness, 
they found that conduct appeared to be the most important fea- 
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ture.of the rocord* Students who had lew grades on v2TBonal 
and social growth v/cre negatively evaluated by teachers on a 
nuiai^r of criteria, even though they had recei\^ed r.c:^tly A'r; 
and B*s in their acaderdc courses- They conclude that the 
child who does not conform to behav'ioral expectations is view- 
ed as a special type of student, v7ho had less potential for 
the educative process. Ihey note how in an earlier study 
(LaVoie and Mans 1972) they found that students vjith poor con- 
duct ratings V7ere parceivi^d by teachers to have lower ability. 
Moreo\^er, such students vjere less likely to receive post-high 
school training or to attain a status occupation. This is di- 
rect evidence in support of Bov/les and Gintis' (1976) thesis 
that the social control aspects and social relations of school 
are much more important than - cognitive aspects for occupa- 
tional attainment. 

Additional evidence in this direction comes from Keeley's 
(1973) study investigating v/hether teacher expectations v;ere 
affected oy the inclusion of the juvenile delinquent label on 
the cumulative record folders of hypothetical, delinquency 
prone students. Teachers reacted to the cumulative record fold- 
ers v;ith their expectations of how these students v;ouid perform 
and behave if ^hey v;ere pupils in their classrooms- Keeley 
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found that vhite teachers (i;=27) significantly lovsred their 
expectations for acadcnic and enotional naturity for labeled 
delinquent students, hut not their o^ctations for social ma- 
turity. Black teachers (13=9) indicated levered expectations 
regarding lab:;lcd students* social natasrity hnt not of expecta- 
tions for labeled students* acadenic and er:otional laaturity. 
In short, teachers held lower expectations for staidents labeled 
delinquent than for students who vrere not so labeled, with 
sone \Tariation according to teacher race. 

A label of being a juvenile delinquent, like being ac- 
tive and attenti'je, baing attractive, perfoming tasks with 
greater speed, liaving a past record of good performance, and 
using v/hite ratter than black styles of language all appear to 
contribute to the expectations teachers form for individual 
children. 

All of these behavioral and appearance characteristics 
may be culturally defined and class-linked, suggesting that 
social class or race may influence e>?>ectations in subtle or 
indirect v/ays as v/ell as in the more direct v/ays observed above 

Overall, a number of pupil characteristics seem to be re 
lated to the genesis of teacher expectations. Race, socioeco- 
nomic status, test scores, appearance and behavior, ail seem 
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to be related to teacher expectations. Inhere they have been 
found not to be related, we notice that often the experimental 
inanipuiation (vrhethcr it be of race, SES, IQ or other test 
scores) nay appear obvious to teachers. Ivhere the experimental 
nanipulaticn is very todly done, it seems to be less effective 
an influence on expectations. Teachers, like anyone else, do 
not seen to want to look like dupes. But vjhere the cues are 
more subtle and teachers can draw their ovjn conclusions . or in 
natural situations, then race, SES, and test scores seem to bs 
more influential in affecting teacher expectations. An addi- 
tional specification of the conditions under which teacher ex- 
pectations are influenced by information about pupil character- 
istics v;as noted by llason {19'^3) . He found that 79 teachers 
and teachers-in-training v;ere more influenced in their expecta- 
tions for pupils by neaativ^e than by positive or neutral inform- 
ation. This is a particularly interesting finding, since so 
much of the impression that teachers seem to gain of low in- 
come or minority children is negative. 

Do teachers vary in the expectations they form, depend- 
ing upon their ov;n characteristics? 
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II. TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 

Teacher expectations may be influenced by (1) the teach- 
er's demographic characteristics, by (2) their personality or 
attitudes/ or by (3) their career experiences. 

Demographic Characteristics 

Educational observers often assume that a teacher's sqk, 
race/ socioeconomic background/ religion/ or community of or- 
igin influence the way he/she perceives students. Are these 
assumptions supported? 

SEX 

In many studies/ especially those of elementary teach- 
ers/ most of the teachers are female/ so that the effect of 
sex upon teacher expectations cannot even be analyzed* VJliile 
studies of higher levels of education could examine v;hether 
sex of teacher v;as related to expectations for different types 
of students/ I found no studies that did so. 

RACE 

Teachers' race is related to their expectations/ with 
most investigators learning that black teachers general hold 
higher expectations for all students/ both black and v;hite (see 
Keeley 1973; Krupczak 1972; Pugh 3 974). In addition/ Krupczak 
(1972) found that black and v/hite teachers ranked children of 
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various ethnic groups differently on the ability dimension. 
Black teachers in that Florida study ranked black pupils firsts 
followed by Spanish students, and trailed by white students. 
For v;hite c^^^iY^rz^ the rank ordering by ability was: white 
students, Spanish students^ and black students (Krupczak 1972). 
(The study surveyed 35 teachers of 520 sixth grade students*) 
He does not indicate whether the socioeconomic status v;as com- 
parable for all three types of children. 

Keeley (1973) inquired into v;hether teacher expectations 
v;ere affected by the inclusion of the juvenile delinquent label 
in the cumulative record folders of hypothetical, delinquency- 
prone students. White teachers (N=27) significantly lov;ered 
their expectations for the academic and emotional maturity of 
students labeled juvenile delinquent, but did not change their 
expectations for the social maturity of such students. Black 
teachers, on the other hand (N=9) , indicated lower expectations 
for the labeled students' social maturity, but not for their 
academic and emotional maturity. 

Gottlieb (1964) found significant *dif ferences between 
white and black teachers in their attitudes tov;ard pupils of 
both races from low income families. VJhite teachers sav; such 
students a^; "talkative, lazy, fun loving, high strung and re- 
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bellious," and tended to blame the children and their parents 
for teaching problems. By way of contrast/ black teachers des- 
cribed the same children as "fun loving, happy, cooperative, 
energetic and ambitious," and blamed problems on the physical 
environment. 

In short, four studies have found black teachers to be 
somev;hat more favorable than v;hite teachers in their expecta- 
tions toward all children. In addition, three studies suggest 
that the teacher's race may be a t actor v/hich mediates hov; they 
perceive and react to pupil characteristics. It seems premature 
at this point to try to draw firm conclusions about hov; teacher 
race affects the genesis of expectations for children. It 
does seem reasonable, hov/ever, to conclude that teacher race 
may v/ell be an important factor. 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

Many studies assume that teachers are middle class, 
by virtue of their educational and occupational attainment if 
not their origin, VThilo a number of researchers have examined 
the class origins of teachers none, to my knov;ledge, have ex- 
amined social origins in relation to the genesis of expecta- 
tions for pupils. A study that is suggestive of directions 
future v/ork might take is the Goldenberg (1971) study of 32 
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iload Start racter teachers aii6, a second group of teacher aides 
ratchei for se>:, age, narital status, race, ethnicity, and re- 
ligion- Using the Minnasota Teacher Attitude Inventory, Goid- 
er^Lorg founa that the middle class naster teachers vere siore 
psrrdssivD and less puritanical in outlook than the lover class 
Kiiioz, t3:at th^y tooh zzlto plea ure in the ei:otional aspects of 
teacher-pupil relationsni:.3, and showed less authoritarian at- 
tiVzies toward children. It is possible that the mddle class 
tcacherii vrere bstter able to perceive vhat vould be considered 
fa^^orable response to the KTAI. llDreo\^er, it v:ould be interest- 
ing to see hovj these test results correlate with attitudes cind 
behaviors expressed in classrooni teaching situations. If poss- 
ible objection such cis these could be mat, it may be that these 
attitudinal variables could influence the expectations teaclaers 
held for particular types of pupils. 
RELIGION 

Religious background of teachers might conceivably in- 
fluisncc the expectations they would hold tcv:ard certain children, 
although I found no studies that examined this possibility. 

REGICII OR TYPE OF COriTIUlJITy 

vrhile it is conceivable that urban or rural background 
rj^ght affect teacher expectations, I found no research on this. 
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One stiifly did exanine vSii^ther Soiathern or non-Southern bach- 
ground vas related to teacher expectations (Lcng and £enderson 
1974) • Tnoy found that Southern teachers expected ir^ore of pass 
ive black students than of passive vhite students, but that 
they expected srcre of active tvhite students than of active 
blacks (1974 r 146)* Apparently non-Southern teachers are pos- 
itively biased tov:ard lov?-scoring blacJ:s, v:hereas Southern 
teachers have a bias for lower-scoring vThites (1974 r 146) • 
Personality Characteristics 

A number of personality characteristics of teachers have 
been studied in relation to teacher e>5>ectations, including 
locus of control, trust in self, conceptual system, mental set, 
and prejudice • 

Both Ilachowsky (1973) and Murray (1972) failed to find 
any relationship betv^een Locus of Control, as Pleasured on 
Rotter's scale, and' teacher expectancy. Together they studied 
a total of 117 teacher* Similarly, Harris (1972) found no re- 
lationship betv/een the conceptual system of 81 female education 
majors and the formation of e>:pectations of students' abilities 

On the other hand, Wise (1972) studied 301 teachers in 
rural llev/ York State and found that teachers' trust in the val- 
idity cff their ovm experiences (TVE) v/as mediately related to 
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their cxpectaticns for fear o£ tho ctudents in i±eir cl^cc* 
Khiics reiatoi to Eotter's scale and other areaciaro^ of peri:or:i.l 
coinpctencc^ confidence and independence^ v;is^*s near^ure did not 
ha'-re as high a reliability coefficient he v^Duld havo lihcd 
(•65 and 143 on sanple:: of 62 and 237). Moreover^ the correla- 
tion betv.'een TUE and ezcpectaticn was Ica' (.16)* Finally^ TVS 
and infomation ahoiat pupils* behavior interacted in their ef- 
fect on teachers' ercpectaticriS. ^Thoroforo^ it is hard to 
plac^ too nuch credence in the inportance of the TVE factor- 
To the degree that vre do, it oay be interpreted as ir^licatinrf 
an affccti^-'e trait rather than a cognitive personality trait* 

l.Tiat night be de-jned *'r.ental set** v:as found by /inastas- 
iov/ (1S64) to be related to teachers* ercpectations. That study 
found that teachers perceived their clcisses' mean reading lev- 
els to be at the class grade level, regardless of actual read- 
ing achiever::eiit. A third grade teacher (teaching eight and nine 
year olds) assigned reading boolis considered suited to that lev- 
el to her average students in the class, even though they verc 
actually reading at the sixth grade level! 

h number of critics of /i^ericcin education have suggested 
that prejulice of teachers iray be an important factor affecting 
their expectations for children- Prejudice can be exajidned as 
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a fiir.ction of teacher pir£-.onaixty or ccnfomity (belcv) and as 

a xnsptiXise to a dicracteristic of children (next section). 

iiccording to-Gi2:-!-:in and Guskin, 

Prejudice can 1-2 said to czcist vhcn an iridividaai has a 
neoati'.^a stereotypy and nec-cive attitude tcvrard a par- 
ticular group of p3cple- it shcuid ie added that preju- 
dice is r.ore often the reoiiit of an individi2al»s accept- 
ance of general ccrmanity attitudes (noms) than a fisnc- 
ticn of his cvm psrscnality. Tnis was demonstrated by a 
stiidy hv Fettigrew (1953). He adninistered a measure of 
authoritarian personality and an anti-i:sgro questionnaire 
along -with a confomi^^y scale to nany people in South ^ 
Africa and the Ssuthern part of the United States- His 
findings indicated that while a scall minority, in both 
groups^ had an authoritarian personality related to 
prejudicial attitudes and a stereot^'pe of 2Jegroes, the 
overwhelning na^ority of those vho had a negative, pre- 
judicial attitude tovard irsgroes vrere confoming to 
general societal star^ards (norris) . vrnen these preju- 
diclDi norns are held by the teacher as veil as cor.-:un- 
ity nenbers, the ncgati-^^e consequences for the iregro 
pupil are ob^rious (1970: 32). 

Both mental set and prejudice may be interpreted in temis 
of conformity to social norms. Tnus, to the degree that teacher 
personality \'ariables have been found to be importantly related 
to the e::pectations they hold for children, it seems to be in 
terms of the social nonr^s to which they conform. Therefore, 
knowledge of those norms would be very important for further 
studies of the genesis of teacher expectation. Purely cogni- 
tive personality traits such as locus of control and conceptual 
system have not teen foun-l to bo importantly related to expec- 
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General T^^achinc? ar.3 Career E:coDrici:ctj 

Teacher training, length ox teaching ercpericnca, typs of 
teaching experience, and sccializatior fcy feiic^w teachers ha\*e 
ail been suggur^tei a^ possible inf licences upon teacher o:pec tac- 
tions* 

SOCIAL £CIE!:CS ESSI:7J.CH 

Doth Stv*in (1971) ana Iliil (1971) have suggested that 
the content of social science research on ethnic ninorities and 
iov? inccne gro-aps niohl l>2 a riajor source of teacher e>g>ecta-' 
tions, aithoi2gh neither of then: tested that hypothesis. Ilill 
(1971) did a content analysis cn 71* research articles selected 
from the 1970 editions of £3 uca t icna 1 Inie>: and Psychological 
afor.trr?ctr; in order to classify the proposed caiases of poor aca- 
denic perforj^anc*-: a::ionn lov?-incor.e youth* Articles were coded 
in terns of three possible r.odeis for explaining these caus^-ss 
1) the clinical perspective vjhich assimas that poor acadenic 
perforr3nce is due to cognitive, cultural or personal defic- 
iencies in the child or his environment; 2) the structural ap- 
proach which posits defects in tlie nature and organization of 
school processes; and 3) tho systemic perspective -which pro- 
poses that pervasive structural defects in the schooling pro- 
cess restrict a youth's options to attain cultural- econoraic. 



political or personal ccrpctcrco (ilili 1971). Hill found that 
the ••^ct ziajority of rec-DZirch on the eaiicaticn of discidvant- 
aged ctr;dentr. vss ccr.diicteJ frcn a clinical perspecti'/e. 
research iitc-r:atiarc lissines that disadvantaged youtJi haver in- 
adeqiiatc- fanilies (35 observations in 71 articles), personality 
deficio::c:ios (27 ohscrvations) , undeveloped language (21 ob- 
servatic^-.^), gaps in perceptual and snotor readiness (21 oi^serv- 
ations), inadoqaate motivation (18 observations), and/or in- 
tellectual deficiencies (11 observations), ilill reports fur- 
ther tJ^at far fewer studies v;ero based on even ninor altera- 
tions of educational structure, ^Those that did were concerned 
vrith teacher change (9 observations,) classroon grouping (8 
observations) , and curriculun relevance (6 observations) * Ko 
studi^^i v;ere predicated on the need for snassive system overhaul. 
Ivhilo those results nay be biased somewhat by the exclusion of 
Sociol^^''5.cal /abstracts fron the ^anpling f rane, still they re- 
fleet th^E; general state of research on education at that time 
(cf . Persell 1976a, v;hich found that less than 9 percent of all 
the research on education published in the United States in 
19&7-&8 was concerned v;ith education in relation to its societ- 
al contort) . 

J-i>reover, the influence of tiiese research perspectives 
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upojx teacher training te>:tbDc:<s is apparent (Stein 1971) 
as it is in the Kay siany teachers discuss the ciucaticn of dis- 
advantaged sfctdents (see, e.g., Amez 1966). !Ihiis^ it is plairis- 
ible to suggest that these intellect^l influences night ha a 
factor in setting social norss and engendering teacher expec- 
tations. ISifortunately, to riy knovledge, have no research 
about tx^e vay bshairioral research and teacher training affects 
the ercpsctations teachers hold. 

A slightly less pessinistic note is suggested by Harvey 
and Slatin (1975) vho found that less experienced teachers in 
lower class schools v.'ere less vjilling than teachers in niddle 
class schools or teachers with nore e>:perience to judge chil- 
dren based on photographs alone. Ivhen they did judge theni, 
they were less likely to associate perceived SSS v^ith the 
child's percei\^ed IQ and perceivoi motivation. Harvey and 
Slatin speculate about whether this could be due to the human- 
izing effect of r*ore recent teacher training. In general, how- 
ever, since most of the teachers did malie e>:pectancy judgments 
about children based upon their pictures alone, the authors 
are relatively gloomy about the effects of teacher training up- 
on sensitizing teachers to the possible effects of their middle- 
class biases. 
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Socialization by nore oipericnced teachers appears to 
affect e:-:pectaticni:. Fvchs, for e>:aripic^ reports the following 
diaary acccnait of a begirtaiing teacher in an inner-city elenenLary 
school: 

Krs. Jonos (an e>:perienced teacher) explained about the 
prob) cc^ that thase children have. "Scr:3 of then never 
see c nev7£;papcr. Sczzq of then have never been on the 
subViTay* The parents are so busy having parties and things 
that they hav^e no tirtc for their children* Tney can't 
ouan taJie then to a scuseuia or anything. It's very im- 
portant that the teacher stress books." 

1-Irs. Jones tells her class^ **If anyone as-is you vhat you 
vant for Christmas^ you can say you 'A^ant a book." She 
told TZ3 that she had a 6-1 class last year^ and it v:as 
absolutely ana^ing hov: nany children had never even seen 
a newspaper. Ihey can't read Spanish either. So she 
said that *:he educational problen lies v/ith the parents. 
'i?hey are the ones that ha^yc to be educated (1973: 76). 

At least tvro features of this "socializiing account*" are inter- 
esting. Firsts the no re experienced teacher seems to feel very 
strongly the need to "er-zplain tlie problem" to the ne^^ teacher. 
It v;ould be interesting to see how v/idespread this type of soc- 
ialization is in the lives of all teachers. Is it more fre- 
quent in inner-city scricols than in suburban ones? Secondly, 
even if it occurs in all schools that the old initiate and pre- 
pare the young/ does it alv;ays take this form, that is, does 
it alv/ays stress the deficiencios of the children? Does it 
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never indicate what they do Ja^ow, what they are good at, what 
e>:xeriences they have had/ so that a new teacher night find 
v/ays of relating to those crcpericnces z^nd backgrounds? ISiis 
socialir^ation in terns o£ vrhat*s nissing frcn the lives, and ex- 
periences of the children rather than in temis of what is posi- 
tive and present/ is also apparent in the accounts of Fcix and 
Wa>: (197i) about teaching in iteierican Indian schools. Thoy 
have observed the "valde3n::ess ideology" as they call it, that 
is articulated by the adninistrators of the school. Ko studies / 
to TT^y JinovrledgC/ have been done to examine how this socializing 
by irore experienced teachers may systematically engender par- 
ticular types of expectations. 

In the same diary of a beginning teacher, Fuchs pre- 
sents anecdotal evidence about hov/ the new teacher reacts: 
"It's just a shame that the children suffer- This problem v;ill 
take an av7ful lot to straighten it out. I guess it won't take 
one day or even a year; it v/ill take time'-' (1973: 76)- In this 
instance, the teacher already seems to feel somewhat hopeless 
about the situation* There seems to be very little that a 
teacher or a school can do, sirce uhe problem is rooted in the 
home^^ and lives of the children. Therefore, the teacher may 
be inferred as having reli tivoly pessimistic c:q)ectations for 
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the children. In addition/ the teacher has no concrete ideas 
about what to do that night fc2 helpful for the children. She 
wishes she could get scne help in learning how to be a rsore ef- 
fective ceacher. "I ne\^er had a course in college for teaching 
phonetics to children. In this school ve had conferences about 
it/ bnit I re£.lly v/ish that one of the reading teachers v:ould 
cone in and specifically show me how to go about teaching phon- 
etics. ... It is a difficult thing^ especially v/hen there 
is a language barrier and words are quite strange to these 
children v;ho Ccin't speali English. How can they rc. 1 English? 
Vie have a great resj^onsiblity on our shoulders cind the teachers 
should ta}:e these things serioiasly" (1973 1 76). 

Thus, this account indicates that other teachers are 
very ready to indicate to the new teacher vihat the problems 
of the children are, and thereby perhaps influence their expec- 
tations for v;hat the children v;ill be able to learn, but no 
one in the school is providing v;ays of dealing with the situa- 
tion. 

Tv;o others have studied the influence of peer interac- 
tion on the genesis of teacher expectations. Dal ton (1973) ex- 
amined the consistency betv/een the expectations of teachers 
v;ho taught students for tv;o consequtive years. As orpected. 
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he found significant relationships in the ratings of the Scir:o 
teachers within one zdhvol year, and betvreen teachers v;ho taught 
the child one year and those v*ho taught then the ne>:t year^ He 
found that the extent to %;hich the location of year 1 and year 2 
teacliujf::. pemit inter- teach^jr, inter-year ccr:nninication about 
pupils vas significantly related to rating consistency from 
one teacher to the ne:ct* From this he inferred that the prior- 
year teacher's ratings of pupils is an inpartant source of a 
teacher's expectations. V.hile this is a plausible interpreta- 
tion^ it is not as conclusive as one vould like* As far as I 
can tell, Dalton did not directly measure the amount of coimun- 
ication batv^ccn teachers. Because the ratings are more congru- 
ent thcJi v;ould have occurred by chance and because the teach- 
ers were located in a v;ay that allov;ed communication between 
then, he infers that such coimunication did occtir, and vv-as in- 
deed the cau^e of the similarity in their ratings. Therefore, 
v/hile it is quite plausible that teacher talk is related to 
similaril^ of oqoectations, it remains to be conclusively dem- 
onstrated. 

Keichenbaum, Bov;ers and Ross (1969) provide additional 
in^lirect evidence for the importance of communication among 
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teachers for engendering e>g>ecta Lions* They hypothesized that 
adninistering e>:pectancy instructions in a group would prove 
isore effective in establishing behavioral changes than indiv- 
idually administering e>:pectancy instructions* The chief psy- 
chologist of a training school for institutionalized adolescent 
offenders net with a group of four teachers and infosnned theni 
that 6 of 14 girls v:ere "potential intellectual bloomers" (1969 r 
306) • Three of the six were selected because all four teachers 
identified then as ha\^ing high academic potential/ while the 
other three had been named as having low potential • Unlike 
many of the studies in the Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) tradi- 
tion, the oipectancy in this instance v/as induced by meems of 
a detailed presentation by the psychologist about the observa- 
tions and testing he and his staff had done with the girls. 
He discussed the alleged validity of the measurement procedures 
used/ and then the teachers discussed their surprise over the 
inclusion of certain students. As they did so, they began to 
mention their ovrTi observations that seemed to support tSse psy- 
chologist's prediction, and they considered v;ays they had al- 
ready been effective in helping to develop the potential of 
those girls, and practices they might follow to accelerate that 
process* The authors note, "The teachers concluded the meeting 
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on a Mgh note of interest and enthusiasn* . •'" (1960: 309) • 

Several factors in this situation rsay have been operat- 
ing to influence tJie teachers' expectations r 1) the lengthy 
and detailed discussioji by the staff psychologist; 2) the chance 
to ercpress tJieir surprise, follovred by consideration of their 
evidence to support the prediction/ so they "owned the predic- 
tion" aiid it was not merely imposed upon thein by someone else; 
3) their gain in total knov/ledge of the students by pooling 
their observations; and 4) their agreenq^nt as a group upon 
their orpectations, Ihere are several factors operating si- 
niultancously in this situation/ and it is in^jossible to ascer- 
tain vihich v;as most potent for influencing orpectations^ In 
the natural situation of teachers* lounges and limchrooms/ ^ 
both the pooling of anecdotes and the possibility of group con- 
sensus about the potential of a particular student are likelyo 
Therefore/ this form of informal interaction seems a very 
likely source for expectations that teachers develop about in- 
dividuals or particular groups of students. 
Summary 

Most demographic characteristics of teachers / including 
seX/ religion and SES, have not been analyzed in relation to 
their oqpectations for children. Race/ v/hich has been studied/ 
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is related to expectations, vdLth black teachers having higher 
expectations for students in general than do vihite teachers. 
The sanples are small, howi^ver, and do not ^"arrant generaliz- 
ing to all teachers in the United States* The findings sug- 
gest the importance of further research on teacher race, using 
carefully dravm saniplcs froni national populations* One study 
also suggested the possibULdty that Southern and non-Southern 
teachers vary in the expectations they held for differ- 

ent types of black students (Long and Henderson 1S74) • 

VJith respect to teacher personality characteristics, 
neither locus of control nor conceptual system were found to 
be-important factors, but mental set was suggested as a poss- 
ibly biasing factor that could hurt children who were above 
grade level in reading skill* Mental set niight also operate 
in conjunction with prejudice, if teachers believe that groups 
of children cannot learn as well as others* Social norms v/ere 
identified as a potential influence on e>:pectations. The 
clinical orientation v;hich donfinates social science research 
literature and teacher training's suggested as one source of 
such norms. Norms appear to emerge as v/ell from peers and from 
group discussions. 
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III. SCEDOL AlH) CCyZCUlZlT^ CHAPJiCTERISTICS 

School characteristics arc seldom thought to influence 
teacher e::pectations. I'TnQn they are^ researchers have eMsnincd: 
1) the ccnpositicn o£ thD school and/or conrnunity; 2) the cli- 
mate of opinion in the school; and 3) educational practices, 
such ability grouping or tracJiing, assessment and evaluation 
proct^durcs^ and v;i thin-school conrrunicaticn practices. 

The Corrr^si tion of the School and/or Comunitv 

Ihe type of corrranity in "which the school is located, 
or the racial and socioeconomic conposition of thtj school may 
affect teachers* erg^ectations. HanJiinson (1970), for ozample, 
found significant differences in the e>»ectations of teachers 
for pupils in Title I schools and non-Title I schools, suggest- 
ing that }:nD*./ledge of the economic coniposition of the school, 
as indicated by Title I status, may affect general teacher ex- 
pectations for the children in the school* 

As already noted, Finn et al* (1975) found that the verb- 
al ability of a class v;as related to the expectations held for 
that class • VJhile no one, to my hnov/ledge, has studied this, 
it secitiS reaf^onable to e:<pect that if teachers are influenced 
by a characteristic of one classroc:a, they inight be similarly 
infJ'^onccd- by infornation about the cjeneral verbal ability of 
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an entire school. Sir.ce in a ni2r±>2r of cities the reading 
scores of^t^^npirs are listed by school, it ray that teachers 
entering a particular school ha^'s already regain to fozm expec- 
tations about the verbal ability of the students in the school. 

With rcspsct to corzii^nity characteristics, Gigiiotti 
and Brookover (1975) identified several features that vere pos- 
itively related to student achievement, nz^iiieiy ccrminity stab- 
ility and ccrrruTiity support. Ihese characteristics vere also 
positively related to students' perceptions of the level of 
acadenic perforrunce their teachers and principal held for then. 
Khilc the study is not designed to neasure causal relationships, 
the coezvistence of cornrninity stability, cormunity support and 
higher expectations on the part of teachers and principal sug- 
gests inportant contextual factors that should be explored 
further. Gigiiotti and Brookover did find that stability is 
more strongly related to coCTiunity and parental support of the 
schools in lower income neighborhoods than in middle income 
areas. As they see it, the key seems to be the possibility o£ 
increased conniunication betv/een teachers cind parents. Both 
parents and teachers seem to be fearfnal, v;ith parents worried 
about being humiliated by the school, and teachers concerned 
about potential parental interference (1975: 259). VJhere stab- 
ility leads to more and better communication , the result seems 
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to ba greater parental support of the v:or«: of the schools, vre 
do not knov whether this ccrrttinication leads to the higher e:-:- 
pectations on the part ox the teachers ard principal, or vhctl.Dr 
the high expectations of school personnel help to facilitattj 
parental trast and support. Until v;a know the tir;e sequence*, 
we cannot say that ccrrriiniti' stability and support influence: 
teacher e:-:piictation3 . 

The Climte of ;\tti tv.des in the School 

Gigliotti and Eroolio'jer (19~5) measured principal's and 
teachers* e::pectations for pupils, ard students* perception of 
principal's and teachers' expectations as v;ell. For teachers, 
the relationship tetv;een the two nieasures was fairly high and 
positive, while for principals it was relatively low (1975: 
254) . ivhat is particularly interesting for the genesis of 
teacher eMpectations is Hie possi bility (which was beyond the 
concern of their study) that the climate of opinion shared by 
teachers in a school may inxluence the dcvelopjrent of e>:pecta- 
tions on the part of individual teachers, either nev/ ones or 
ones v7ho do no. ^ve high expectations. In other words, their 
v;ork suggests the possibility that a normative climate may ex- 
ist in schools, v;hich is notmly important for pupil self-con- 
cept and achievement, but is also important for its effect on 
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the espsctations onger.dorci in other teachers in the school* 
Just as Fuchs (1S73) ccrrionted upon the inf^nence of a single^ 
Eiorc eicperiencccl, teacher on a nev? teacherj- ve nay speculate 
that an even r::ore potent influence snay be the general tenor 
of e:qpectations held the faculty ip a school. ^ rry kno>?- 
ledge^ nr one has systematically studied this in rciatioii to 
the genesis of individual teacher e>x>ectations. 

In Crisis in the Ciassroon (1970), Charles Silbeman 
identified three elenientary schools in 2Jew York City that vere 
succeeding in teaching low inconie ninority children to read at 
or above grace level. VJhile em iinpressionistic account rather 
than rigorous research, his book suggests one snechanisn that 
may be operating to set a "tone" of high expectations for stu- 
dent achievement vithin a school. Silbenaan reports that all 
three principals of these successful schools are really con- 
vinced that their students could learn. Given the teachers* 
past e>q:erience and probable- biases that irany vhite middle- 
class iteiaricans possess, Silberjnan asks, "How do the princi- 
pals' positive expectations prevail?" In ansv/er, he cites Rob- 
ert K. Kerton, who notes that "the self-fulfilling prophecy, 
v/hereby fears are translated into reality, operates only in 
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the absence of d^liiorate institutional controls* (1970x 105)* 
Sill>e3rr::an ohzorv^o5, each of the three principals providing sizch 
controls -ty holding "thc^^clves and tr^eir teachers accountable 
if their students fail* (1970s 105). "One principal tells his 
teachers^ 'Moore's no excuse for our Jiids not succeeding. I 
don't want to hear any talk about apathetic parents or hungary 
children or sleepy children or anything else. We have enough 
riches to overcome such handicaps ^ and ve are accountable if 
these children fail"* (ISTOr 106) . Silbeman indicates that 
"the schools arc run accordingly; the e>5>ectation of success, 
and accountability for failure, are built into their structure, 
despite their wide differences in adninistrative style and ap-- 
proach" (1970 r 106) . While anecdotal r^terial like this gives 
little basis for broad generalizations, it does suggest two 
school characteristics that warrant further investigation. 
First, the possibility that a principal, or a cadre of teachers, 
might have very strong positive expectations about the learning 
potential of all children, which night influence other teachers 
in the situation. And secondly, the need to identify xnechanisms 
and processes to convent effectively these^ expectations to 
other teachers. Existing educational practices may contribute 
to the genesis ofnegative expectations. 
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Eaiscatlonal Practices 
;iE~LITY CRQUPIZZG 

-Hbiiity grouping^ or tracJiir.g^ has bc2n pinpointed as a 
factor affoctir-g teachers' eiipectations in at least sev^en 
sfcrSios* In Gr^t Brifeiin^ li>rriscn and Ilclntyre report that 
surveys carried cut in different educaticnai s^ten^ and \^ari- 
ous tr/][OZ of schools (e.g.^ Pidgeon 1970) indicate that "stre«ir:- 
ing ZltA trac!:ing practices^ school objectii^es ai^ curricula can 
all ha\^e a bearing on teachers* attitudes about what should be 
taught^ how it should be taught and what kinds of responses 
can be erzpected frcn pupils" (1969 r 181-2). 

In a study of nore thcin 10^000 st\:.aents in Toronto^ 
Uilliaris (1975) found that the single nost important source of 
teacher expectations was the school *s certification of the 
student's aptitude \'ia ability grouping^ even v.hen the student's 
past perfornance^ current cunbition, and academic aptitude w^^re 
held constant (1975z 22). 

Hargreave's observational study ^ Social Relations in a 
Secondary School (1967) , also noted that teachers in one Eng- 
lish comprehensive school held lov:er standards for the lower 
stream students than for the higher stream ones. Keddie (1971) 
rcpc^rts similar attitudes among teachers* 
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Thus two large sci^ie surveys and several observ'ationai 
studies have idontifiird a source of teacher expectations^ in- 
doperider^tly of strd^nt j>crforr:ance or^d attitudes* It is cur- 
ious that both of these studies v;ere conducted outside of the 
United States* Major studies of the effects of tracking in the 
Uiiited States (see rindley and Lryan 1970 for a cood revievj of 
these studies) do not usually crcanine the effect of tracking 
upon teacher e::pc:ctations* interesting exception is the 
vork of Flovrcrs (196S) • He shifted two eKp3ri:::ental groups of 
seventh grade students to higher ability sections tl:ian their 
test scores v^rranted^ v^ithout tnc students* or teachers' hncv- 
ledge* T'^.-o control groups, vrho v.-ere matched on. IQ and achieve- 
ment scores, v.-ere not so shifted* On the basis of questionnaire 
replies by the teachers, Flov:ers inferred that trach placer.ent 
affects the teachers" expectations* Teachers favored the high 
ability groups, they seened more avjare vihen high ability stu- 
dents needed remedial help, and they appeared to try to motiv- 
ate higher ability students more than the comparable control 
groups* These findings suggest that track placement somehow 
b3cor.es another "fact" that influences tr^e teachers' expecta- 
tions, apparently in addition to other inforination they have 
about pupils fron test c^coxoz, pcrforMncc in class, etc* 
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Schrank (1^63, 1970) poxformed a similar nanipulation of 
assignment to teaching group::. He randomly assigned 100 enlist- 
ed aimen at the United States Air Force iScadeny Preparatory 
School to one of five instructional sections. Instructors vrere 
told the sections were hcnogeneously grouped by ability* v:!hen 
section gmde averages were ccmpared at the end of the tem^ 
there were significant differences, with the groups labeled 
"higher ability"* receiving higher grades. In a second e>5>ari- 
inert, he follovred the identical procedure, except instructors 
knew that the students had not been grouped according to abil- 
ity. Under those circunstances, there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the average grades betv:aen classes. Different out- 
comes, he concludes, appear to be due to differences in the 
teacher's perception of pupil ability, which appears to be re- 
flected in the teacher's grading standards and teaching methods. 
Although teacher expectations per se v^ere not measured, but 
only inferred from differences in educational outcomes, his 
work indicates t:iat a critical influence on teacher expecta- 
tions may be the track or ability group to v;hich a student is 
assigned. This result is very consistent with Tuckman and Bier- 
man's findings as v;ell (1971). 

Tuckman and Bicrman (1971) moved 421 randomly selected 
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black high school and junior hxgh school students in a suLurb— 
an-city school systcn into the next higher ability group, virile 
384 conparablc students vere retained in their assigned ability 
groups as controls. By the end of the year the two groups re- 
ceived quite different reccrrriOndations for ability group place-- 
ment the no::t year. Teachers reconnended 54 percent of e>g>:iri- 
nental i>tudcnts for the sane (higher) group in the fol loving 
year^ compeared to 1 percent of the controls vho vrere reconnr.end- 
ed for that group. If v;e are willing to infer teacher ercpcc- 
tacions from reconmendation for track placement^ v;e can see 
the potent effect of ability grouping 'on teacher e>3>ec tat ions. 

In sum, evidence from sev^en studies consistently shoves 
that ability group is related to teacher errpactations. Teach- 
ers expect more from "higher" groups and less from "lov:er" 
groups / even v;hen students have actually been randomly assign- 
ed to those groups. This means that grouping itself affects 
teacher expectations, independently of "student ability." 
Therefore, it seems possible that additional institutional 
practices may be important for expectations. 

ASSESSriSlJT AIID E^/ALUJiTION PRACTICES 

In the first section of this chapter, I treated a num- 
ber of factors such as Lest scores and school performance as 
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characteristics of children. Here I suggest they may be view- 
ed in an alternative fashion^ as characteristics of schools 
which are produced by particular practices. Educational sys- 
tens vary v^ith respect to how they assess and evaluate pupils. 
In earlier epochs of ^erican education^ grading and testing 
did not exist or took different fonns (Bowles and Gintis 1976). 
Today differences exist between schools. Hence it is poraiblo 
that variations in testing, evaluation and record-keeping may 
influence teacher e:<pectations. 

vaiether or not schools use standardized tests , who re- 
ceives that test inforjnation, and v/hat is done with it are 
procedures that may affect teacher expectations. I knov; of no 
study that compares schools which use and do not use standard- 
ized tests in terms of the expectations teachers hold for stu-- 
dents. Given the substantial influence test scores appear to 
have on teacher expectations, as observed in section I of this 
chapter, this possibility v;arrants e^cploration. 

Fleming and Anttonen (1971) concluded that "teachers 
assess children on the basis of previously developed attitudes 
toward children and tests" (1971: 251). Thns, in certain 
schools, teachers may be very unimpressed by tests and this 
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factor 3say affect testing practices and the vay tests are inter- 
preted on a school-wide basis, v;hereas in other schools, the 
reverse is true. 

Related to assessment practices are the ways asr»assr.ents 
are recorded ar^ attached to children as part of their pcrsnnai- 
ent record. Fomalized record keeping practices allow future 
teachers to learn what past teachers have thought of individual 
children. Teacher reports influence subsequent teachers* ex- 
pectations {as noted by Keeley 1973, Long and Henderson 1974, 
1-Iason 1973, and Rocber 1970) . Therefore, school record keep- 
ing practices probably contribute to the expectations fu- 
ture teachers. Legislative action and court decisions which 
have begun to open student records to pupil and parental vxev/ 
are an indication of the importance parents and teachers ac- 
cord those records. 

Informal as v;ell as formal coirnnunication v;ithin schools 
undoubtedly contribute to the teachers* expectations for indiv- 
idual students. Teachers* ratings of pupils between one year 
and the next v;ere more consistent in schools v;here the physical 
design permitted communication between teachers (Dalton 1973). 
Group discussion among teachers about expectations for partic- 
ular students seemed to affect the nature and potency of those 
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expectations (Meichonbaira et al* 1969) • ^^hile inferential, 
trhis evidence suggests that teacher coinnnmication probably con- 
tributes to the transrdssion of c>roccta*;ions from one teacher 
to another. 

One of the r.ost striking aspects of Tteierican education 
is the requirenent that schools evaluate and differentiate stu- 
dents, beginning at the earliest age* Both Lavjlor and Lawlor 
(1973) and Harvey and Slatin (1975) v:ere astounded at the read- 
iness v/ith vThich teachers or student teachers were willing to 
rate pupils based upon a brief video tape ox a photograph. 
Both of them told subjects that they did not need to do i:he * 
ratings if they felt they had insufficient information, but in 
both experiments, the vast majority of subjects readily made 
evaluations of the pupils* The Lav/lors conclude that the func- 
tion of the evaluator "is so much a part of the teacher role 
that the student teacher is very easily pushed into making 
judgments even when the evidence for judging is extremely 
skimpy" (1973: 13). 

I suggest that this requisite differentiation is so in- 
grained in the /American educational system that it is bound to 
influence teacher expectations. Specifically, it pushes to- 
v/ard a belief ^that all children cannot learn certain material. 
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that, differences are to be e>5>ected and/ are therefore beyond 
the control of the teacher. Thus, vhat may be "real" differ- 
ences in the speed or ease v/ith which certain children leaam 
particular naterials or slcills may lead to expectations that 
some children cannot lear i certain things-, Cross'-national 
studies are needed to discover variations in the amount and 
types of differentiation practiced in schools. 

^ In sum^ several consnunity and school characteristics 
may contribute to teacher e>5)ectations* Coinmunity stability 
and support are related to higher teacher and principal expec- 
tations (Gigliotti and Brookover 197 5^ . iL^iOng school practices^ 
ability grouping is the single most pcv/erful and consistent in-- 
fluence on teacher expectations. Surveys^ field observations 
and natural experiments have all demonstrated its potency. 
Other educational practices may also contribute to expectations^ 
including evaluation^ record-keeping^ and teacher communica- 
tions. Finally^ the pervasive compulsion to differentiate stu- 
dents is a global characteristic of American education that may 
affect teacher expectations. Much more research needs to be 
done on how educational assumptions and procedures shape the 
images of children teachers hold. 
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VJhat do ve Jmow about how teachers fom expectations? 
Pupil characteristics are very isiportant* Sie race^ socioeco- 
nomic status and test scores of children clearly influence 
teacher orpoctatione* Generally^ teachers lave lover expecta- 
tions for roinority students (black, Puerto nican^ and Me:<ican- 
^toerican pupils are the minorities most often studied) • Test 
scores/ vhich v;a noted in Chapter 1 are biased against lever 
class or minority children, are influential in natural situa- 
tions and under certain er-iperimental conditions. Specifically, 
when teachers drav; their own conclusions about a child from 
several "facts" and v/hen the child was previously unknown- then 
bogus tost scores sceia to influence teacher expectations. In 
natural situations, teachers seem to be sv^ayed by the appear- ^ 
ance, conduct, attentiveness and speed of children, as well as 
test scores. 

The teacher's race is related to expectations, v^ith 
black teachers generally having higher expectations for chil- 
dren than do v/hite teachers, although this finding is based on 
several small non-random samples. Teachers v;ho hold stereotyp- 
ical views of different ethnic or socioeconomic groups tend to 
hold differential expectations for students from those groups. 
Hov/evcr, teacher differences v;ith respect to personality scales 
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or to teaching experience are not significantly related to 
their erip^ctaticns* 

viTiile seldon r.tudiod, i^ucationai prccticexs seen to be 
crucIalTdeteminant^ of teacher e>5>ectations* Ability grcup- 
ing strongly shapes expectations. Evaluation and record-keep- 
ing jnay also create cr jnodify expectations • Once these expec- 
tations are fcmed, do they have behavioral consequences £or 
teacners antS cnildrcn? 
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CSiapter 4 



THE TRA!;SMISSION A!fD COIS^:<)BZ!fC£S 
OF TEACHER EXPECIATIOIS 

I. THE RELATIO!;SHI? BET.JEErJ TEACHER EXPECTATIOIIS AKD TEACHES 
BEHAVIORS 

Once teachers' expectations are generated, do they affect 
the teachers* behavior toward children? The original Rosenthal 
and Jacobson study (1968) did not study teacher behaviors at 
all, effcrts since then hav^e tried to identify teacher behaviors 
that stem from expectations. I located 28 studies that 
purport to analyze the relatii>5i^ip betvreen expectations and 
teacher behavior. 

These 28 studies vary cons^-derajbly., both with respect to ' 
whether the expectations of teachers vere natural or "induced" 
and with respect to their results. About half of the studies 
assess the natural expectations of teachers, usually by having 
them rate or rank their ov:n students in terms of expected 
academic achievement. Slightly more than half are closer 
replications of the Rosenthal and Jacobson study, in that they 
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atterg5t to induce an expectation in the teachers, by mnipulating 
test score infomation, by randcn ass ignZiSnt to pseudo-ability 
groups 3, and so lorth. Most of these efforts at induced expecta- 
tions do not uneasure the teachers* expectations directly but 
assumi? that it has been affected by the expc ricantal manipulation. 
There are three studies of natural sitizations that infer the 
presence of particular teacher expectations. In tiro studies 
(Alport 1974; Martinez 1973), expectations are infeirred from 
reading ability group placer:ent or the achievement level of 
the class. Gabbert (1973) goes further, and appears to infer 
expectations frccn student SES. In none of these cases, as in 
2so3t of the induced expectations studies, are teacher expectations 
independently measured. 

The absence of ineasinrement of teacher expectations may 
h>lp to explain the variations in results. Wi:en the origin of 
teachers' expectations is natural, and those expectations are 
directly ir^easured, v:e find that expectations are related to 
substantial variations in t3acher behaviors, in 11 out of 12 
studies, and in the tv;elfth study, the results vrere niixed. 
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that is, differences icare noted in sor:e behaviors but not in 
others- Thus, natural te^ichsr expectations appear to be 
rather clearly related to differential teacher behaviors. 
Where the researches rs inferred expectations frcn scnssthing such 
as ability group placement, expectations had a nixed relation 
to teacher behaviors in one case and no relation in the other 
tfeio studies. 

Of the 13 studies attenpting to induce expectations, ei^t 
had positive or aixed results, suggesting that even relatively 
weakly induced expectations n:Lay influence teacher expectations 
under certain conditions. The five studies reporting no relation 
leave us irith several questions. Only one of these studies 
nsasured Ss expectations. In that report 11 out of 18 (or 61%) 
of the Ss said they expected no nsore of the experimental pupils 
than of the others in their class (Jose and Cody 1971). 
Apparently the experinsental manipulation failed. Perhaps the 
induced expectation did not "take-" This interpretation gains 
support when ve compare bow expectations were induced in 
studies reporting positive results. We have already considered 
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how Meicfcenbaun et al. (1969) presented the pupils predicted 
to bioon to teachers, with considerable elaboration and group 
discussion. Kester (1969, 1972) also held i^eetinss vrith par- 
ticipating teachers during one part of the induction phase. 
Other studies suggest that only expectations vhich are tiuly 
believed by teachers are likely to affect tteir behaviors. 
Clearly the naturally induced expectations jneet this criterion. 
Ivhere teachers forsnilate their oioi expectations they will 
obvxjusly seem plausible to them. 

Having learned something about the conditions under which 
teacher expectations appear to be related to differential 
behaviors, what do v:e know about how teacher behavior varies? 
Behavior differs with respect to the frequency or rates of 
interaction between teachers and pupils and terms of the 
kinds of behaviors teachers show different children. 

Frequency of Interaction 

Teachers spend more time interacting viizh pupils for 
\A\om they have higher expectations, compared with those for 
vjhom they hold lov:er expectations (Adams and Cohen 1974, 
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Blakey 1970, Brcphy and Good 1970, Combleth et al. 1974, Given 
1974, Jeter 1972, Kraxiz 1970, Rist 1970, Rubovits and Maehr 1971 
1973, M. Silbearnan 1969, B.J- Willis 1969). Different studies 
use different codins schemes for analyzing rates of interaction. 
Kost frequent 13^ used are Bales' Interaction Analysis, Flanders 
Interaction Analysis, and Brcphy and Good^s Dyadic interaction 
Analysis. The purpose of the coding scheii}e is to facilitate 
the observer's reliability in coding behaviors of different 
frequency and type, including vjho initiates the interaction. 
For exa-^le, Brophj^ and Good (1970) found that students for ivhoss 
teachers held high expectations vrexc toore frequently praised 
when correct and less frequently criticized when OTong or un- 
responsive than v;ere pupils for v^hom teachers had lovj expectations. 
Similarly, Given (1974) found that high expectancy students 
received move of Flander's different roodes of verbal interaction 
than did lovj expectancy students. Rist (1970) observed that the 
teacher initiated many more interactions vjith pupils for i*7hom 
she had higher expedfcations than for the other pupils. 
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Type of Interaction 

The type or quality of interactions differ as ^reli. In 
addition to the above mentioned research^ other studies examine 
how teacher behaviors differ (Dalton 3969, Kester 1969 1972, 
Keichenbaus et al. 1969, Parsons 1973, Peng 1974, and Rothbart 
et ai. 1971). Teachers were score friendly, encotaraging and 
supportive of students v;ho had been designated as particularly 
"bright" to participating teachers (Kester 1969), Meichenbauzi 
et al. (1969) saw soise differences betvaen teachers, with soize 
significantly increasing positive interactions with purported 
"late bloomers" and others reducing negative interactions with 
the girls so designated- labile Parsons (1973) inferred teacher 
expectations from the achievement level of the classes, he 
observed teachers shoicing sosiievjhat more praise and acceptance ^ 
of the better classes, although the differences x^^ere not signi- 
ficant. The code category he termed "the restricting behavior 
index" was the nsost responsible for the differences that he did 
observe. While we do not knov: whether the behavior of the 
classes was substantially different, these results are particularly 
interesting in light of Bowles and Gintis' (1970) assertion 
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that social control aspects of schooling are na^re iinportant than 

cognitive learning features. Bowles and Gintis suggest th^t 

schools serve to recreate the social relations of production 

by organizing the ^^havioral requircir:cnts of school in different 

ways for different social classes, vraile Parsons (1973) does 

not reflect on his findings in these terns, his v;ork suggests 

another dimension of interaction that may not be captured in 

the coding scher:es widely used in studies of classroom interaction, 

nanely the degree of behavioral restriction that occurs. 

Rosenthal's Specification of Hoiv Expectancy is Kediated 
Rosenthal (1974) believes there are at least fovr related 
vays that expectancy effects are mediated* He bases this 
judgement upon his review of 285 studiesr of interpersonal influence, 
including at least 80 in classrooms or other natural settings* 

First, he sees a general climate factor ^ consisting of the 
overall warmth a teacher showr to children, with more shown to 
high expectancy students. While he does not discuss individual 
studies, I located at least three that suggested various non- 
verbal v;ays that teacher expectancy could be communicated. 
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Johnson (1970) hypothesized that when Ss experience a discrepancy 
between their expectations for soneone and that person's perfor- 
mance, they nay provide certain feedback that serves to maintain 
congruency between expectations and performance. Specifically, 
Johnson expected that Ss experiencing expectsncy-perfo3anance 
discrepancy vx)uld be more likely to avoid eye contact vjith the 
other person. This v:as confirmed for one confederate testee 
and insignificant for the other- labile not conclusive, this 
evidence suggests one means, namely, the amount of eye contact, 
througji i^^hich teachers' expectations may be conveyed. 

Further evidence in this direction Xs provided by Cooper 
(1971), vjho found that the amount of eye contact an experimenter 
showed a testee vjas related to the testee *s feelings about 
himself. Therefore Cooper suggests that prlm>-^ry virair^l cv *^s 
may be an important determinant of expectancy transmission. 

Chaikin, Sigler and Derlega (1974) examined v^hether tutors 
holding different expectations for students in a microteaching 
situation exhibit different patterns of nonverbal behavior • 
They observed that tutors did behave differently tov;ard designated 
bright students, shovjing greater forvjard lean , eye Raze , affirma- 
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tive head nods, and smiles — "all indices of approval and 
attraction, as established by Mehrabian (1971), Exline (1971), 
Hall (1966) and others • It ^^ould seem, judging by these non- 
verbal behaviors, tb^t bright pupils are liked more by their 
tutors than are control or dull students" (1974:148). 

A second way that expectancy is mediated is identified 
by Rosenthal as more praise or differential warmth for doing 
something right. Thus it provides feedback about the pupil's 
specific behavior. This feature is supported by Brophy and 
Good's findings reported above (1970). 

Third, Rosenthal notes the input factor , or the actual 
amount of teaching pupils receive. As Beez noted (1970), 
tutors taught many more words to students they thought were 
'bright than to pupils designated slov;. - Similar presentation of 
more vocabulary words to students of alleged higher ability was 
noted by Carter (1969) and by McQueen (1970). In a natural 
setting, Martinez (1973) found that teachers spent more time on 
reading instruction in high achieving classes than in low 
achieving classes. Rist (1970) observed that pupils in t. icher-- 
designated lov:er groups could not see as much of the material 
presented as the better group. 
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Fourth, Rosenthal indicates that expectancy may be mediated 
by a response opportimity factor , or an output factor ^ Students 
for whczn the teacher has higher expectations are given more chance 
to reply, iDoire and tougher questions, they arc called on n-ore 
often, and given nsore time to respond • Robinson (1973) found 
that teachers inade a larger proportion (44%) of co^itive deniand 
upon perceived high achiever and a sinaller proportion (24%) upon 
perceived low achievers. 

A fifth way that Rosenthal does not iBenticn but ^:^hich has* 
been observed by others is the different type of curriculiam that 
teachers inay present to children for whom they have different 
expectations. Keddie (1971) notes teachers reporting that they 
teach a completely different type of economics to students of 
^differently perceived abilities (1971). Alpert (1975) reports 
that" teachers use more readers and more difficult ones vjith the 
top reading group, but concludes that such differences are con^ 
sis tent with differences in group need. Group need is measured 
by the readability level of the books used in relation to the 
reading ability of the pupils. But need might be evident in 
other criteria as well, such as interest in the story, need for 
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variety, relevance of the book to one's own life, and so on. 
By using more books mth the higher ability group, the teacher 
is increasing the chance that a pupil mil find a book that they 
especially like. More work needs to be done on the question 
of whether and how teacher expectations affect what is ^aught 
in a classroom. 

In brief, we have seen that teacher expectations are most 
likely to be related to teacher behaviors in natural situations, 
or in sitiaations that effectively induce an expectation and then 
measure whether that expectation exists. We noted a number of 
studies indicating that teacher expectations are related to 
variations in frequency and type of interactions between teacher 
and pupil. More specifically, Rosenthal specifies four ways 
that positive expectancy may be coimnunicated: 1) general 
climate of warmth, 2) more praise for perfonnance , 3) more 
actual teaching, and 4)more opportunities to respond- To these 
I added a fifth possibility, the amount and type of material 
taught. If some students learn subjects or skills that others do 
not, especially when those subjects are differentially evaluated 
by the school or the society, then educational content can 
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convey expectations as well. 

The critical questions remain—do expectations or these 
behaviors actually affect students? Do students think differently 
about theiTiselves or do they learn inore, as a result of the 
expectations teachers hold? 
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II. THE EFFECTS OF TEAC!^ER EXFECTATIOUS 

There are scire striking patterns in the findings of 61 
studies that measure the effects of teacher expectaticns. In 
all 10 studies of natural teacher expectations, those expectations 
were related to cognitive changes. The results of induced 
expectations, on the other hand, are very^ mixed. Of 42 such 
studies, 14 report a positive relationship between expectations 
and cognitive changes, 9 report mixed results, and 19 indicate 
no relationship. The first and raost global conclusion from 
these studies is that teacher expectations appear always to be 
related to pupil changes v;hen those expectations are "naturally" 
held by the teacher and only sometimes related v;hen expectations 
are induced by an experimenter. Of course, the problem with 
"natural" expectations is that the teachers may be "right", ^ 
i.e., they may have successfully identified students x^ho will 
gain more. Because of this difficulty, it is particularly 
Important to try to specify the conditions under which the 
experimental expectancy effect operates. Having done that, we 
will be in a better position to consider the consequences of 
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teacher expectations for lover class and ninority children. 

At least three types of specifying conditions appear to 
exist: 1) experinental conditions, 2) teacher characteristics 
and behaviors, and 3) pupil characteristics* 

Exper it:ental Conditi^^ns 

In order for induced expectations to be related to changes 
in students, the expectations need to have been effectively 
i .Juced. That is, the teacher subjects must believe that children 
designated by the experisrenter will in fact jnake gains (See 
Anderson 1971, Goldsmith and Fry 1970, Jose 1969)- Only four 
out of the 42 induced expectancy studies measured whether or 
not the teacher's expectancy had been influenced by the 
experimenter. Jose and Goldsmith and Fry discovered that the 
majority of teachers did not hold the expectations the experimentex' 
had tried to induce. Hence, they were not siarprised to observe 
little cognitive change in students. Anderson (1971) specified 
that positive cognitive changes were contingent upon changes in 
teacher expectations. Spielberg (1973), hovjever, suggests 
that teachers* statements alone may be an inadequate measure of 
the expectation held, since • he found that teacher statements 
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vere not related to their behavior. Teacher expectations =iay 
often be unaffected by the inducesant prccediare. KDreo\'er, even 
if the teacher's stated expectancy changes, that ray not 
modify their behaviors, T2:e result ray be the absence of an 
experimental expectancy and therefore a lack ef results - 
One possible explanation for the failure to induce 
expectancies is offered by Dan Snith, \cho is doing an M.A. 
thesis on teacher expectations at llei-: York Uni\Tersity- Ko\7, 
he wonders, can teachers believe in a tcs'c ciaiEing to predict 
futur. grci7th? The notion of gains to cose see&s isjplaiisible 
to hira. Therefore, a nurcber of teachers nay have been skeptical 
of studies which purported to measure sonething that v:culd happen 
in the future. 

An additional source of skepticism is suggested by Spielberg 
(1973) v/ho feels there nay be a Rosenthal and Jacobson "sensitiz- 
ing effect" operating now tliat so many people have heard of the 
"Pygmalion" study, niaking it virtually impossible to find naive 
teacher subjects any longer. 

The teacher's skepticism, or conversely, the effectivene* s 
of an induced expectancy, may depend in part upon the prior 
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knowledge a teacher has of a pupil. A nir^ber of induced- 
expectancy studies reporting no relationship started in the 
oiddie of the acadenic year, alloiiung considerable tis:^ for 
teachers to gain other grounds for their expectations (See, 
e.g., Claibom 1969, Fiedler, Cohen and Feeney 1971, Goscieicski 
1970, liaviin 1969, Pelligrini and HiclwS 1972). 

Teachcrrs' experiences with children nay operate any ti?ne 
during an experiirent, not only prior to experiiDcntal intervention. 
This possibility inay help explain Spielberg's (1973) finding 
that teacher expectations are not ver^y stable over time. Even 
if they are successfully induced at one tin:e, they niay be 
changed with subsequent teacher-child interaction* 

Besides factors affecting the credibility of cn iiyfaced 
expectation, an ethical constraint operates ia e:<r,cris2enZiik 
situations v:hich may reduce the efficacy of irAv-Znd expectations - 
Seaver (1975) suggests that negative expcccati-^ns rnay have 
more potent effects on student cognitive change than positive 
expectations. Ethical concerns have understaedabiy precluded 
TDOSt experirsenters from attempting to induce negative expectations 
in teachers. As a result, hov/ever, the limited range of expecta- 
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tions in induced situaticns r:ay have dininished the effects of 
such experir^^ntal expectations. 

In brief, z^c* can identify a nxr^bsr of factors irpairin;; 
the credibility cf induced expectations and hence rcdiacins the 
liklihcod that expcri!::ental expcctationf are believed. Further, 
core potent negative expectations are not operating in expcri- 
z^ental situations. Experimental conditions such as these r.ay 
help to explain vrhy the results of induced expectanc3'' studies 
are snixed. Besides these experi!::ental conditions, teacher 
characteristics inay nediate the expectancy effect as vjell. 

Teacher Characteristics and Behaviors 

As already noted, one basis for forming expectations rnay 
be a pupil's test scores. Jbrcovcr, teacher opinions about 
tests may affect hovj seriously they consider score information 
(Fleming and Anttoncn 1971, Sorotzkin, Flejning and Anttonen 1974). 
Hence, attempts to manipulate expectancies by reporting false 
test scores may be effective with s^^e teachers and completely 
ignored by others, depending upon their attitudes toward test 
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results. Thus teacher attitudes tcvard tests nay riediate the 
effectiv£:ness of e>:pc-rix*c-ntal rsanipulations. 

Out of 42 induced expectancy studied, there ^^ere 18 in 
vhich both teacher beliaviors and cognitive outcones ^•ere 
liseasured. l?hat is interesting is that In all but tvo studies, 
there vere cons istent relationships betveen teacher behaviors 
and cognitive outccz:es, Th£it is, in the 12 studies inhere teacher 
behaviors changed, pupils changed also, and in the four studies 
vhere teacher behaviors regained constant pupil test scores 
shoired no significant gains. In short, induced expectancies 
affect students vrhen the expectancy is believed by teachers and 
they change their behavior. Thus, uhere induced expectations 
appear to approximate natiaral ones, both 5-n credibility and 
behavioral manifestations, they appear to affect children. 

Vhat teacher behav^iors affect student outcomes? General 
possibilities icere suggested above by Rosenthal (1974). \?e 
cannot tell from Rosenthal v;hich behaviors were related to 
expectations and which affected pupils. From the studies 
reviewed here v;e can identify two types of instrumental teacher 
behaviors: 1) the ainount of material taught and 2) the aiBOunt 
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and type of teacher interaction. 

Regarding the arx^unt tcii -hr^ Beez (1970) reported that 
tutors given higher expectations for a child tried to teach snore 
vords than those given lo^«^r c::pectationc. Moreover, teachers 
of children designated "loi: ability" explained the rseaning of a 
rard n:*»rc often, gave nure ou-^-i^pics , and spent r^re tine on non- 
teach inr: activities than did teachers of "high ability" children. 
In a like vein. Carter (1969) reported that teachers given 
positive expectancy inforniation presented significantly irore 
vords to the pupils. 

Peng (1974) fomd that provir 5r n of learning opportunities 
vjas ccrrelatcd vith pupil problem solving ability. He measured 
teach. r instructional behavior related to learning opportunities 
through the perceptions of pupils. Such ratings may be biased 
by individual pupil variations, Peng cautions, but since he iises 
classes as the units of analysis he is able to get the mean 
score from all students in the class, thus assuring higher 
reliability. By provision of learning opportunities, Peng 
means "the extent and degree of assistance, and amount of time, 
space and materials provided for the class; the willingness 
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exhibited in helping poipils." He reports that this behavior 
was ireasured by scales constructed frcn 27 questionnaires. 
Students vere asked, for e>:ar:5>Ie, "I can ali^ays use the books 
v;hen I need then: Yes !Jo." 

Keichenbaim et ai. (1969) fcund that the a-rount of 
positively toned interaction increased and the acount of negative 
interactii^n decreased at least a- ong sore teachers after the 
experiTiental expectancy had been induced- But Blakey (1970), 
on the other hand, found that the ar:iount and type of teacher- 
pupil interaction Pleasured on the Flanders Interaction Anal3'sis 
scale \:as not related to achi£ven:ent gains, and even though 
behaviors v:cre related to expectations and expectations icere 
related to student gains. Blakey concluded that verbal cues 
alone arc piobably insufficient to mediate expectancy effectively. 
This highlights the importance of studies delineating critical 
non-verbal cues. 

In brief, what little v:e knoyj of the behaviors deriving 
from expectations that are related to cognitive gains, the 
amount of teacher affective tone and of the ajiK)unt taught. 
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Pupil Characteristics Mediating the Expectancy Effect 



Both psychological and social characteristics of studen' 
affect hov7 pupils respond to teachc expectations • Kolia 
suggests further that students ccsprchending the teacher's 
message can yield or resist the behavioral implications to a 
varying extent. He predicts that siKrh differences should 
generally be greater for negative inessages than positive ones. 
This assertion :.s very consistent vjith Asbuary's fixiding (1970) 
that students reporting internal and external locus of control 
responded differently to different expectancy conditions. 
Under conditions of positive expectation, student locus of 
control v:as not related to perfonrxance. Under negative expectancy 
condition, hovever, pupils with an external locus of control 
performed significantly more poorly than those with internal 
locus of control. This suggests that at least one personality 
trait of pupils is related to their receptivity to expectations. 

Kolin suggests that the distinction in the persuasion and 
conimunication literature betv;een understanding the position of 
a communicator and yielding to it exists in teacher-pupil 
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relationships as Kell (1973:502). Children may vary in 
their sensiti\^ity to the eisotional content of a cc>:v ^nr'caticn. 
This is exactly what Conn et al. (1968) discovered. 

Peng's (1974) provides some suggestion as tc kov7 

teacher expectations, behaviors and pupil self-expectat 5ons 
nay interact to produce differential pupil achicvcr.unt. Congru- 
ence between teacher and self-expectations v:as relctid to 
achievement. Students ^-;ith high teacher and self-expv^c tat ions 
vrere high achievers and those v;ith low teacher and self- 
expectations ^cerc lov7 achievers. Teacher behaviors, rated in 
tcrins of clarity, provision of learning opportuni tic*^ , and 
enthsiasm, v:ere related to pupil achieveir^ent only for pupils 
with high teacher and self expectations. This indicates that 
positive teachei' behaviors may produce student gains only when 
they occur in an already positive situation, with respect to 
both the teacher's expectations and the student *s self-expecta- 
tions . 

Sociological factors also modify a student's susceptibility 
to teacher expectations. Race was noted by Krupczak (1972), xiho 
found that black pupils v;erc more affected by teacher expectations 
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than were vhite students. Yee (1968) and Baker (1973) suggest 
that lower class students are rsore vulnerable to teacher expecta- 
tions than are irlddle class pupils. Rosenthal and Jacobson 
(1968) found that younger children shovrcd irorc expectancy 
effects than pupils in higher e len^cntarj'^ grades. All of these 
characteristics — race, class, and age — niay be viev;ed as indicators 
of pupil efficacy, that they nay be seen as resources a student 
can iBarshall to negotiate the teacher's definition of the 
situation- These characteristics reflect the child's poicer, 
prerlige and experience in the vx>rld. 

In siaiB, teacher expectations seem to influence pupil 
achievement when those expectations are strongly held, and are 
related to irx)diiied teacher behavior. Specifically, students 
of teachers who teach more and shovj more affect tovjard them 
show more cognitive gains. Pupil personality characteristics, 
including sensitivity to verbal communication of emotions, internal 
locus of control and self -expectations seem to interact with 
teacher expectations v;ith consequences for their cognitive gains. 
The race, social class and age of pupils influence their 
susceptibility to teacher expectations. 
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Consequences of Teacher Expectations for Loyer Class and 
Minority Students 

The iicplications of teacher expectations for loicer class 
and minority students can now be considered. First, teachers 
are more likely to hold negative expectations for lov:er class 
and minority children than for middle class and white children 
(Chapter 3 and Buford 1973). Second, teacher expectations 
are affected by testing and tracking procedures v;hich are them- 
selves biased against lower class and minority children (Chapters 
1 and 2). Third, it is precisely such negative expectations that 
Asbury (1970), Kohn (1973), and Seaver (1973) suggest are more 
potent in their consequences than positive expectations. Fourth, 
expectations are related to teacher behaviors and to student 
cognitive changes even v;hen pupil IQ and achievement are 
controlled. Fifth, given the less pov:jerful position of lower 
class and minority children in society, they appear to be more 
vulnerable to teacher expectations. Thus, the educational 
experiences of lov;er class and minority children v;ork to depress 
their academic achievement, v;hile the educational exposure of 
v;hite middle class students helps them achieve. 
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Chapter 5 



CO^JCLUSIOKS 

We began with the question of why socioeconomic status and 
race are related to academic achievement* V?hile most explanations 
look to the cognitive or cultural dcficiences of lower class and 
minority students, this volume considers an alternative explana- 
tion. Prevailing definitions of academic achievement undoubtedly 
contribute to unequal results, but probably do not entirely 
explain differential school achievement. The educational con- 
cepts, structures and interactions operating in schools powerfully 
shape outcomes as v:ell. While many examples could be considered, 
three are scrutinized here in depth, namely IQ testing , the. 
structural arrangement of tracking, and teachers expectationr 
and behaviors . The reviev; of literature focuses on hovj these 
ideas and processes may depress the academic achievement of 
lox'7er class or minority students and enhance the achievement 
of middle class or white children. 

IQ testing rests on tliree premises: 1) the hereditarian 
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assumption, whi.ch believes academic capability is relatively 
fixed at birth; 2) the assun^ption that a high IQ is requisite 
for success in life; and 3) the assumption that IQ is objective 
and accurate. We considered evidence suggesting that these 
assusiptions are fallacious. In practice, hov^ever, IQ testing 
is V7idespread, believed to be accurate, and deified by the 
administrative practices of many schools. As a result, many 
children are misporceived and mislabeled. Such "mistakes" 
occur much more frequently to lov;er class or ethnic minority 
children. 

Educational decisions based on aptitude test scores maj'^ 
dramatically change a child^s educational program. Like 
testing, ability grouping has an ideology that diverges from 
its reality. Homogeneous grouping is touted as a device for 
maximizing the achievement of all. Like testing, it is vjidely 
practiced. Ability grouping is based heavily upon testing 
(with its attendent problems), and teachers* recommendations 
often play an important role as well. Hov;ever ability grouping 
is done, lo\cer class and minority children are more likely to 
be in "lower ability" groups or in Mentally Retarded or 
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Educablc Mentally Retarded prograns than are white middle class 
students. Hence one consequence of ability grouping in the last 
two decades has been considerable class and racial segregation. 

While hundreds of research studies have examined ability 
grouping or tracking, v:e still knov7 very little about the 
educational content and processes associated v:ith different 
groups • What \:e do knov7 su^ests that curricula differ in 
scope, pace, urc of supplcnental materials, teaching styles, 
elect ivity, and access to other educational resources in the 
school, with less desirable features more often the lot of 
lov:cr class and minority students • 

X'Jhcre achievement differences between "high ability" and 
• "lev; ability" groups are noted, gains are attributed to improved 
curriculum, teaching, or materials, rather than to grouping per 
se. So, ability grouping by itself does not enliance overall 
student achievement, while enriched curriculum may. Instead of 
maximizing the achievement of all, ability grouping differentiates 
students even more* V7here changes occur, the "high" make small 
gains while the "average" and "loxv-" students decline- Thus, 
students are farther apart at the end of their educational 
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experiences than they vere at the begiiming. 

Tracking say also affect consciousness. Thus students 
are not only cognitive iy differentiated, but such distinctions 
appear to be internalized. Students in higher tracks tend to 
gain in self esteen, schile those in lower tracks decline. 
Selves are thus differentiated in a hierarchical way. Soii:e 
jroungsters begin to see themselves as better or oore worthy, 
v;hile others feel less deserving. This crucial non-cognitive 
outcome helps to explain how schools create and legitimate 
inequalities. 

Testing affects tracking decisions, and both influence 
what teachers expect of children. Teachers also share the 
beliefs and prejudices of society. Therefore it is not 
surprising that race and social class influence teachers' 
expectations for children .in addition to test scores and 
tracking. Teachers tend to expect less of lower class and 
minority students than they do of white middle class students. 
Moreover, teachers behave differently tov/ard students for whom 
they hold higher expectations. Teachers interact more, they 
shov; mor- vjarmLh, they provide more praise and acceptance, they 
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teach sore and they teach differently* The anount taught and 
teacher vamth affect student gains, even on standardized 
tests. Teachers' expectations are nediated by pupil charac- 
teristics, especially age, race, and SES. TIius the very pupils 
yiho confront negative expectations sisjst often are the i^ost 
vulnerable to those e>q>ec tat ions. 

This review has !iad t^:o purposes: to identify relationships 
befcreen testing, tracking, teacher expectations and unequal 
educational outcomes; and to try to s^pecify the conditions 
under vhich those relationships occur. The evidence revie^^^ed 
supports the assertion that schools substantially help to 
create and legitimize inequalities betvjeen children. 
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